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The Gates-Peardon Practice Exercises in Reading are now 


available in Books III, IV, and V 


Phese Practice Exercises in Reading will, if properly used, bring about marked improvement 
f reading proficiency. They are adapted for use on each of three 


l idam il 
liff t reading levels as follows: 
Book III: For superior second, average third, and less than average fourth 
grade pupils. 
Book IV: For superior third, average fourth, and less than average fifth 
and sixth grade pupils. 
Book V: For superior fourth, average fifth and sixth, and below average 
seventh and eighth grade pupils. 
For each of these three levels, there is provided a set of four booklets: 
Type A: Reading to appreciate the general significance of a selection. 
Type B: Reading to predict the outcome of given events. 
rype C: Reading to understand precise directions. 
rype D: Reading to note details. 
Each booklet contains 62 complete exercises—a selection followed by a series of appropriate 
comprehension questions or exercises. The exercises provide that pupil responses be made on 
separate sheets of paper so that the booklets remain unmarked and may be used repeatedly. 


30 cents each booklet. 


Specime Set: One of each of the four booklets 
for the level desired, and Teacher’s Manual, $1.00. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
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Edited by J. McKeen Cattell and Jaques Cattell 


@ The fifth edition of the Biographical Directory of American Men 
of Science contains about 22,000 sketches and extends to 1278 
pages. It is an invaluable work of reference for scientific men. It is 
useful for libraries, newspapers, educational executives and all who 
have relations with those engaged in scientific research. 
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RECENT RESEARCH IN CIVICS AND 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


By J. CAYCE MORRISON 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, STATE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, NEW YORK 





Ar first glance there appears a certain 
duality in my subject. Civics reminds one 
of citizenship, responsibility to government. 
Character education, on the other hand, im- 
plies a certain personal responsibility, an 
emphasis on individuals; brings into the 
picture the Ten Commandments and all the 
religious and moral sanctions formulated 
by men down through the centuries. 

But on further thought, the duality of 
the subject tends to disappear. We sense 
something of what Washington must have 
had in mind when in his ‘‘ Farewell Ad- 
dress’’ he referred to the ‘‘national moral- 
ity.”’ There is such a thing as group 
character: character of the class, of the 
school, of the state, of the nation. The 
national morality is nothing more nor less 
than the sum total of the character of the 
individuals who constitute the nation. 

Our subject may be approached from still 
another angle. Puritan New England es- 
tablished a system of publie schools and 
made education therein compulsory. The 
school was handmaiden to the church, as 
was also the state itself. In a state where 
only one religious faith was tolerated there 
was no problem of divorcing education from 
religion or of even drawing an imaginative 
line of demarcation between the two realms 
of influence on the child’s mind. 


When the colonies became a nation and 
the struggle for free publie schools began, 
the influence of Puritan New England 
loomed large. The publie school through 
consent of the people took over the respon- 
sibility for the development of character 
in oncoming generations. 

In many respects throughout the history 
of the American public school the develop- 
ment of character has been its chief objee- 
tive. We have been charged with being 
more concerned with character than with 
intellect. Whether the charge should be 
considered in the light of a complaint or 
an indictment is not material to this discus- 
sion. Most of us learned or have some 
faint recollection from the conversations 
with our fathers of the moral emphasis in 
the older text-books such as McGuffey’s 
readers and Webster’s spelling books. 
Such recent and popular writers, as Mark 
Sullivan in ‘‘Our Times’’ and Frederick 
Allen in ‘‘Only Yesterday,’’ pay their re- 
spects to the influence of this emphasis in 
the text-books and courses of study of the 
earlier schools upon the character of states- 
men and older people of our present gen- 
eration. 

The world war, as does every catastrophe 
of its kind, again stirred the emotions of 
our people to the depths, and caused a 
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renewal of interest on the part of the pub- 
lic in the responsibilities of the schools for 
character education. That public interest 
has been reflected not only in the practise 
of the school but also in the research of the 
educational laboratory. It is with this lat- 
ter phase of the subject that we are here 
particularly concerned. 

To analyze the body of research material 
available in any detail is quite beyond the 
Dr. Goodwin B. Wat- 
son is responsible for the statement that by 


1930 a thousand 


scope of this paper. 
the end of more than 
research this field 
pleted, and he hastened to add that he had 
the 
of studies upon the endocrine glands which 
the 
‘which 


studies in were com- 


omitted from consideration hundreds 


have a bearing upon character and 
enormous literature of case studies 
he considered of immense value to the study 
of personality and character.’’ The most 
then that I can hope to do is to point out 
the trends of research, the more helpful 
compilations of studies and those special 
researches that appear to be more signifi- 
cant in their influence upon elementary 
schools. 

To my knowledge there have been four 
recent compilations or studies of a more 
general nature useful to those of us respon- 
sible for character building in elementary 
schools. 

The first of these of interest primarily to 
workers in New York State is the bulletin 
on character building published by the 
State Education Department.’ You will 
recall that this bulletin classified into ten 
different groups of activities the organized 
effort of our schools toward character build- 
ing and that it gave considerable attention 


to the practises of school principals and of 


classroom teachers in dealing with individ- 
ual or case problems. Such a compilation 
York Public 
assisted by 


New 
Morrison, 


1‘‘Character Building in 
Schools.’’ By J. 
Arthur E. Layman, The University of the State 


of New York Press, 1931. 


Cayce 


is not pure research, but the bringing to- 
gether through careful analysis of the best 
practises of schools does constitute a type 
of research useful in practise. 

The Seventh Yearbook of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers? was devoted to ‘‘the 
classroom teacher and character educa- 
Like the New York bulletin it is 
evaluation and 


tion.”’ 
primarily a_ collection, 
analysis of current practises, and yet there 
are some phases of research of special im- 
portance to teachers and principals of ele- 
mentary schools. I refer specially to these 


items: 


(1) Judgment of teachers concerning the rela- 
tive value of fifteen samples of instruction in 
character education, pp. 40-41. 

(2) How differentiate 
indirect teaching. 

(3) Types of activity in separate character edu- 


teachers **direct’’ and 


cation periods. 

(4) Examples of 
character education. 

(5) Out of 
character education. 

(6) Suggested outline for case studies. 

(7) Types of difficulty needing the assistance 


activities contributing to 


class activities contributing to 


of some specialist. 
(8) Relation of Out-of-School Agencies to Char- 


acter Development. 


In reading this report I was specially in- 
terested in the section or chapter summar- 
izing teachers’ judgments on examples of 
character teaching. Fifteen samples of in- 
struction were evaluated by nearly 500 
classroom teachers. Of this list of fifteen, 
the five rated in order as the more effective 
means of instruction were: 


(a) Boy steals from the lockers and is referred 
to the school’s counselor. 

(b) The children ina second grade are assigned 
each week to housekeeping duties. 

(c) The teacher reads and discusses the story 
of ‘‘The Pig Brother’’ and gets the children to 
apply this story to themselves. 

(d) A fifth grade organizes all its work in his- 


2‘‘The Classroom Teacher and Character Edu- 
eation,’’ Department of Classroom Teachers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1932. 
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tory, geography and science around projects or 
activities and evaluates the results of their activi- 
ag. 

e) A fourth grade school has a student council 
which meets twice a week and discusses any prob- 


lems of room or school conduct. 


The teacher of the elementary school who 
looks upon the teacher’s part in character 
education as a process of administering 
justice to culprits will find little in these 
five samples of character education that 
looks familiar. 
the five samples that really is familiar is 
the first phrase, ‘‘ Boy steals from the lock- 


; 


ers.’’ Even here we have a new idea in 


I suspect the only phase in 


the phrase, ‘‘the school’s counselor.’’ 

At the other end of the list of fifteen 
items, 2.e., the least useful samples in the 
list of fifteen, we find these items: 


(15) A part of the pupil’s monthly report card 
is devoted to character items. 
(14) A moral trait is emphasized on a given 
of each week. 
(13) Theme writing is used to develop charac- 


ter traits. 


In these three samples which teachers 
credit as possessing the least value we see 
the more familiar characteristics of the 
older sehool. 

The Department of Superintendence in 
1932 devoted its Yearbook to Character 
Edueation.* While there is some overlap- 
ping in treatment between this and the 
Yearbook of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, more attention is given to sum- 
maries of research in the field and to the 
various attempts at character education 
through modifications in organization and 
administration. This volume devotes one 
chapter to an annotated bibliography on 
research related to character. Ninety-five 
studies are reported at some length. These 
are classified as: 

3 **Character Education.’’ Tenth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C., 1932. 
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Studies of Moral Character. 
Studies in Delinquency. 
Studies of Personality Adjustment. 


Studies of Attitudes, Opinions and Preju 
dices. 

Studies especially related to Sex Education. 

Studies contributing to Curriculum Construe 


tion. 


A number of phases of this report border 
on the realm of research and are specially 
useful to those responsible for the adminis- 
trative and supervisory direction of schools. 
For instance, one section is devoted to an 
analysis of the resources of schools that 
may be utilized in the development of char- 
acter. These include the physical resources 
of the school, the social life of the school, 
the curriculum, the ethical environment, 
school routine, discipline, school organiza- 
An- 
other section is devoted to an analysis and 
illustration of character building through 
the counseling of individuals, namely, by 


tion and extra-curriculum activities. 


teachers and principals, the visiting teacher, 
vocational and educational counselors, 
deans of boys and girls, the psychologist, 
the attendance officer, the psychiatrist and 
the school nurse. The table summarizing 
how 141 Baltimore principals organized 
their schools for character education is 
significant and challenging (pp. 294-295). 
The section dealing with typical measures, 
tests and indices is in some respects a fore- 
runner of the comprehensive classification 
made by Watson‘ for the Review of Edu- 
cational Research. In the above-named re- 
Watson lists 282 different 


dealing with tests of personality and char- 


view, studies 


acter. These he classifies into thirty-seven 


different groups. 


(1) Abnormalities, 
maladjustment; ( 


complexes, symptoms of 


accuracy; (3) activity; (4) 


2) 
esthetic response; (5) aggressiveness, dominance, 


4‘*Tests of Personality and Character.’’ By 
Goodwin B. Watson, for Committee on Character 
Tests and Psychological Tests. Review of Educa- 
tional Research, June, 1932. 
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ascendance, submission; (6) appearance as an in- 
dex of character; (7) confidence, inferiority; (8) 
cooperation, service, negativeness; (9) delinquent 
(11) (12) 
will-temperament; (13) 
happiness, cheerfulness; (14) home background; 
(15) honesty, deception; (16) humor; (17) inhi- 

(18) (19) 
(20) leadership; (21) 
(22) 


morphology, 


(10) emotions; excitability ; 


handwriting, 


trends: 


expression, 


bition, caution, self-control: interests; 


introversion, extroversion; 
emotional; moral 
knowledge, ethical (23) 
constitutional type, physical build; (24) opinions, 
imagina- 


maturity—social and 


judgment ; 


(25) originality, 
tion, (26) 
persistence, perseverance, effort; (28) physiologi- 
(29) psychogalvanic re- 


attitudes, prejudices; 
resourcefulness; perseveration ; 27) 
cal indices of character; 
(30) ratings, reputation measures; (31) 
failure—character factors; 
(32) self-appraisal; (33) sex (34) 
sociability, social acceptability; (35) speed; (36) 
(37) 


tion of character. 


sponses ; 


school success and 


differences; 


suggestibility ; types: underlying organiza- 


A review of a very few of these hun- 
dreds of studies indicates something of the 
diversity and value of research in the realm 
of elementary education. 
been made 


Considerable has 


toward improving methods of selecting mal- 


progress 


adjusted pupils through questionnaires 
which show the pupil’s impression of him- 
self and what his fellow pupils think of 
him. While such studies originated in the 
clinics, the contribution of Symonds and 
Jackson indicate very much more of the 
atmosphere of the school. More than a 
dozen reputable tests are now available for 
the selection of maladjusted children. 
The rapid development of the scientific 
study of the preschool child has forced 
emphasis upon observation of phases of 
behavior. It is generally demonstrated that 
eareful observations for brief periods over 
a considerable time give a fairly reliable 
index of character. Such studies of course 
do not take into account the violent reac- 
tions from some emotional strain or experi- 


ence. Most of the studies in the preschool 


field indicate that such simple activities as 
a child dressing himself, taking care of his 
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wraps, the degree of his talkativeness, etc., 
are indices of character. 

The studies of cooperativeness and of 
service is a type of research indicative of 
large promise in those elementary schools 
that are stressing cooperative social living 
as a process of education. The studies in 
delinquency have thrown much light on the 
social problems confronting the school. 


The findings permit of considerable certainty 
that in a civilization like ours the delinquent will 
appear among the duller children, will be average 
and uncomfortable at will have played 
truant, will come from a poor type of home, usu- 
ally with one parent missiz.; or incompetent, will 
fraternize with delinquent gangs. 


school, 


It is significant for all engaged in elemen- 
tary education that the most reputable 
workers in the field should come to the con- 
clusion that the background of a child ‘‘is 
a better index of character than many tests 
which deal with the supposed result rather 
than with so basic a causal influence.’’ 

Another worker has found that ‘‘about 
90 per cent. of the answers given by chil- 
dren on a ‘facts about the home’ question- 
naire were truthfully given.’’ 

Tests of leadership are found best in 
actual life situations. The influence of 
social heritage upon social maturity and 
the relationship of social maturity to ab- 
stract intelligence are most interesting 
questions in our dealing with many chil- 
dren and may become especially acute as 
these children pass into the age of adoles- 
cence. 

There is no substantial evidence as to the 
relation between moral knowledge and 
actual conduct. However, there appears to 
be a distinct value in knowing a child’s 
familiarity with approved standards. Wat- 
son suggests the hypothesis—‘‘ A good an- 
swer on a moral knowledge test is not 
evidence of correspondingly good conduct 
in the actual situation; a poor answer on a 
moral knowledge test is strong indication 
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of a poor response in the conduct situa- 
tion.”’ 

The Upton-Chassell score card for good 
citizenship indicated the value of discussing 
with a child individually the reasons for his 
answering questions or rating items. After 
ten years of experimentation in school and 
clinie Watson summarizes the eviaence as 
follows: ‘‘Several experiments in the use of 
moral knowledge tests in clinics point to a 
value in discussing with the subject why 
he answered as he did, that is much greater 
than the value of the numerical score. It 
may be expected that the years ahead will 
witness an increasing use of such tests as 
instruments of individual reeducation and 
guidanee.’’ 

Thurstone at the University of Chicago 
has devoted years to studying the means of 
improving the methods of measuring atti- 
tudes. Through the use of his technique, 
scales have been or are being prepared ‘‘in 
areas of attitudes toward God, the church, 
war, Negroes, birth control, movies, Chi- 
nese, Germans, the United States Constitu- 
tion, law, Sunday observance, prohibition, 
censorship, criminals, communism, patriot- 
ism, public office, capital punishment, labor 
unions, economic position of women, di- 
voree, evolution, social position of women, 
immigration, free trade, German war guilt, 
preparedness, freedom of speech, the 
League of Nations, the Monroe Doctrine, 
and foreign missions.’’ While most of 
these have been developed on an adult level, 
they suggest a method that may ultimately 
be adapted to the elementary school. 

One of the most significant conclusions 
growing out of the decade of character re- 
search is a realization that the measure of 
any one trait is not necessarily indicative of 
the whole character of the individual. 
Watson points out that ‘‘the development 
of better character tests demands the lay- 
ing aside, temporarily, of statistical collec- 
tions of behavior reports in very limited 
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situations, and a study of the features 
which make a character a character in the 
sense in which a portrait is a portrait and 
not a collection of curves and angles. Once 
this is better understood we may find it 
possible to create character tests which give 
us more insight into the guidance of the 
individual and the organization of educa- 
tion than can at present be claimed.’’ 
Thus far we have dealt with a review of 
the summary reports on character educa- 
tion. The classic investigation of the past 
decade, the one which will probably stand 
first during our generation, was the ‘‘Char- 
acter Education Inquiry,’’ conducted under 
the auspices of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, during the period 
1924 to 1929. This inquiry brought into 
focus all previous studies and initiated a 
great many others on its own account. The 
was published in three volumes, 
**Studies in Service 


work 
‘Studies in Deceit,’’ 
and Self-Control,’’ and ‘‘Studies in the 
Organization of Character.’? While much 
of their content is technical and of interest 
primarily to the scientific worker in educa- 
tion, yet they constitute a gold mine for the 
practical worker, teacher or administrative 
officer in public schools. Space does not 
permit any review of the scientific aspects 
of this inquiry. Yet, mere allusions to the 
implications stated by the authors suggest 
something of the richness of content. 


? 


No one is honest or dishonest by ‘‘nature.’’ 
Where conflict arises between a child and his en- 
vironment, deception is a natural mode of adjust- 
ment, having in itself no ‘‘moral’’ significance. 
If indirect ways of gaining his ends are success- 
ful, they will be continued unless definite training 
is undertaken through which direct and honest 
methods may also become successful. 

The main educators should be 
placed not so much on devices for teaching hon- 
esty or any other ‘‘trait’’ as on the reconstruction 
of school practices in such a way as to provide not 
occasional but consistent and regular opportunities 
for the successful use by both teachers and pupils 


attention of 
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of such forms ndu is make for common 
good 


In their report on ‘‘Studies in Service 


and Self-Control,’’ the authors said: 


The g P jen that eff organized 
n education has been taking place. There is 
abundat evidence, | ever, that children have 
been acquiring ibits which are important for 
character. ... But what they are at present 
earning of self-control, as also of service and hon- 


largely a matter of accident. Peculiarities 
church, 
club leader, 

+} 


attempts to influence the child work 


school, Sunday school, teacher, 
and everything else that deliberately 
upon him by 


divers means and with divers results. 


can not read this volume without 


the that 


must undertake to reach out into the child’s 


One 


coming to conclusion the school 


life far beyond the confines of the four 
walls of the school, first to understand the 
environment in which he lives and secondly, 
the social and biological inheritance he has 
in order that the school may better guide 


his reactions to the situations which he 


meets. 
In the volume on ‘‘Studies in the Organi- 


zation of Character,’’ the authors carried 


the thought just expressed further. 


(1) Prevailing ways of teaching ideals and 


standards probably do little good and may do 


harm when the ideals set before the pupils contra- 
dict the practical demands of the very situations 


] 


in which the ideals are taught. 


(2) Contradictory demands made upon the 


child by the 


sponsible to adults not only prevent the organiza- 


varied situations in which he is re- 
tion of a consistent character but actually compel 


inconsistency as the price of peace and self-respect. 
And they further contribute, 


It can hardly be expected that most children can 
be taught to be responsive to social ideals unsup- 
ported by group code and morale... When the indi- 
vidual is made the unit of educational effort, he is 
life become 
a prig in proportion as his 


so abstracted from situations as to 


more and more of 
teachers succeed with him and more and more the 
a disorganized and detached mind in 
fail. The unit for 


character education is the group or small commu- 


victim of 


proportion as they normal 


which provides through cooperative discussion 


nity, 
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and effort the moral support required for the ad- 
venturous discovery and effective use of ideals in 


the conduct of affairs. 


Perhaps the chief contribution of the 
Character Education Inquiry was its bat- 
tery of character tests now published by 


the Association Press. These tests deal 
with honesty, service, inhibition, persis- 
tence, moral knowledge and attitude and 


reputation. There are approximately 
twenty tests in this battery. 
the ‘‘Educational Research Re- 


was published, 


Since 
view of Personality Tests’’ 
there have been a number of studies in the 
realm. of character education. One is the 
““Age Scale for the Measurement of Moral 
Judgment’’ by Lincoln and Shields.° This 
test is usable in the upper levels of the ele- 
mentary school. 

Another interesting study was reported 
by Mary A. Leal, entitled, ‘‘ Personality 
Traits and Maturing in Children of Nor- 
mal IQ.’’® 

In the Journal of Educational Research 
for 1931 Symonds listed 205 problems need- 
ing investigation in diagnosing personality 
and conduct. I mention this study merely 
that no one may assume all needed research 
in character education is completed. 

More recently Maller has followed up one 
of the studies pursued by the Character 
Edueation Inquiry, namely, ‘‘ Conflicting 
Ideals and their Bearing Upon Character 
Edueation.’’ He points out that ‘‘educa- 
tors show considerable diversity of opinion 
among themselves as to what constitutes 
right and wrong in problems of conflict 
and the lack of agreement increases with 
the complexity of the problem.’’ He says: 
‘‘Any form of character education which 
limits itself to the teaching of ideals 

5 Journal of Educational Research, xxiii: March, 
1931, pp. 193-197. 

6 Personality Traits and Maturing in Children 
of Normal IQ.’’ By Mary A. Leal, Journal of 
Educational Research, March, 1931, pp. 
198-209. 


XXili: 
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will not only be ineffective but also rela- 


tively useless. It leaves the child where 


he is most in need of help.”’ 

You will note that I have not since my 
introductory remarks mentioned civics. 
The Fifth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence mentioned two researches 
in this field. One was the ‘‘Duties, Diffi- 
culties and Qualities of filed 
in the State Teachers College at Greeley. 
Another is an educational monograph pub- 


Citizens,’’ 


lished by the University of Chicago entitled, 
“Duties Traits of Good 
The latter contains a very considerable list 
It includes 1,234 
It is probable that 


and Citizens.’’ 
of traits and activities. 
specific types of duties. 
[ have overlooked significant researches in 
the realm of civies, and yet I am inclined to 
think that the sort of civics we have taught 
in years gone by will not materially help 
us in developing the kind of ‘‘ National 
Morality’’ to which Washington referred 
in his ‘* Farewell Address.”’ 

If I sense correctly the significance of 
these hundreds of studies that have been 
made, to a few of which we have referred, 


sé 
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a new social concept is coming into educa- 
tion. We must, as we have not heretofore 
done, see the child in all his environment, 
in all his human relationships; we must 
sense the difficulties he meets, the forces 
that are bearing down upon him; and use 
the school’s influence to perfect or improve 
at least the environment in which he lives. 

As I see it, there is still room for thou- 
sands of specific studies. Every principal 
could well afford to set as his goal for each 
succeeding year the conduct of some specific 
inquiry or research into the realm of char- 
acter in his school. The New York State 
Association of Elementary School Princi- 
pals could make no greater contribution 
than to initiate such a program and sieve 
the best and the most pertinent of the hun- 
dreds of studies made by its several mem- 
bers into a single volume that would make 
the best achieved by the few available to 
all. 


tive effort we would grow in capacity to 


Through such individual and collee- 


shape the lives of children entrusted to our 
care and would materially lessen the gap 
between research and practise. 


THE TREND TOWARD GREATER MATURITY 
AMONG UNDERGRADUATES DUE TO 
THE DEPRESSION 


By Dr. ROBERT C. ANGELL 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE essential truth of the old adage 
about every cloud and of that other one 
about an ill wind seems to have been dem- 
onstrated by the results of an investigation 
made by a small class of my students this 
past spring at the University of Michigan.’ 
The depression, however calamitous its 
other effects, does seem to have put college 

1 The research was actually done by and credit 
for the results is therefore due to: Jule Ayres, 
Anna Ehrenfeld, W. H. Graham, William Hill, 
Katharine Jackson, Ruth Lininger, Henry Meyer, 
John Seabury and Jacob Seidel. 


students into a more serious frame of mind 
and led them to points of view and values 
considerably more mature than those which 
they held in 1929. 

Our investigation aimed to be one of at- 
titudes rather than of activities, of desires 
rather than of overt behavior. We tried to 
reach this objective by two routes (1) The 
securing of judgments concerning student 
attitudes from those intimately connected 
with student life for several years—seniors, 


sorority chaperones, dormitory heads, pro- 
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fessors, personnel officers of the university, 
etc.; (2) the gathering of facts relative to 
costless student activities, from which atti- 
tudes might be inferred. We believed ma- 
jor emphasis should be placed on the inter- 
nal rather than the external factors because 
it is these which will largely determine the 
adjustments of these students to life situa- 
tions once economic strains are eased. 

Our results show a decided change in the 
tenor of undergraduate life since 1929. 


é | 
Though this might be due to the selective 


influence of the depression upon the com- 
position of the university population, it 
seems very unlikely that such is the case. 
We have no evidence of a marked altera- 
tion in the character of matriculants, and 
may therefore assume that the phenome- 
non is due to changing attitudes rather 
than a selected personnel. 

All evidence seems to point to a more 
serious interest in academie work. Of 25 
professors interviewed 18 had no doubt of 
the fact, and they thought the greater in- 
terest was manifesting itself in more 
studying and more voluntary work of a 
supplementary nature. This conclusion is 
confirmed by seniors and residence heads., 
On a questionnaire in which each item “was 
or ‘‘Less’’ 
and which was scored by giving two points, 


>] 


to be marked, ‘‘ More,’’ ‘‘Same’ 


one point and no points, respectively, for 
these answers, the two groups mentioned 
averaged as follows: Student interest in 
academie work, 1.74; number of consulta- 
tions with professors, 1.40; amount of dis- 
cussion of academic work with friends, 
1.61; number of classes ‘‘cut,’’ .72; amount 
of supplementary reading done, 1.54; at- 
tendance at supplementary lectures, 1.58; 
special research or other non-required work 
done, 1.34. 

Students’ attitudes toward the objectives 
and value of a college education do not 
yield so clear a picture.| The questionnaire 
results indicate that seniors and residence 
heads believe that the subject-matter of 
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courses and the mental and moral discipline 
to be derived from academic work are com- 
ing to be thought more important and the 
making of social contacts in college less so. 
University personnel officers, however, 
were doubtful. Both sides agreed that the 
students are looking more to the college for 
help in their quest of a job after gradua- 
tion. One must not jump to the conclusion 
that this means they are electing more 
courses of an immediately practical kind. 
Rather, the feeling seemed to be that they 
are appreciating more than they did in 
1929 the value of a broad cultural train- 
ing, but are only too glad to utilize the 
placement service of the university in the 
difficult task of finding work. All coneur 
in believing that the students are thinking 
ahead more and are trying to elect their 
courses with reference to their plans for 
their careers. 

Oddly enough, the depression seems to 
have had little influence on the numbers 
electing courses in particular departments. 
Most of the trends apparent before the de- 
pression have been continued through it. 
The social sciences, for instance, continued 
to grow relatively, but not at the acceler- 
ated rate which one might have expected. 
The language and literature departments 
had been losing relatively and continued to 
do so, though at a slightly diminished rate. 
The natural sciences remained very steady. 
The only real changes were in mathematics 
and philosophy. The former had _ been 
gaining until 1930 and has been losing 
since, while the reverse is true of the latter. 
This seems to lend weight to the notion 
that students appreciate the value of a 
broad background in these troublous times. 
The general picture, however, is one of cul- 
tural inertia. Though undergraduates may 
be bewildered by the economic debacle, they 
donot flock into courses in economics. 

\. The reading habits of students are per- 
haps a better index of maturity than their 
interest in academic work. Not only did it 
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ippear that students actually read a larger 
proportion of the material assigned in 
classes than they used to, but they seem to 
be doing far more unassigned reading. In 
fact, out of seven ways of spending leisure, 
reading jumped from sixth place to first as 
a result of the depression.} However, this 
vives actual behavior rather than attitude; 
as far as desire goes, reading merely came 
up from seventh to fifth place. Thus it is 
evident that reading is popular in part be- 
cause it is cheap, and the greater devotion 
to it may not therefore outlast the depres- 
sion. Eneouraging signs, however, are that 
the sale of the lowest type of sex magazines 
has fallen off precipitately, that the period- 
‘al room of the library reports twice the 
reading of critical magazines like Har- 
per’s, and that the circulating libraries are 
finding a greater demand for the highest 
type of books! In construing the data on 
circulation from the university library 
civen below one must recall that students 
have been increasingly unable to buy their 
wwn books. However, the figures probably 
do represent a real increase in reading. 


Increase 1928-29 over 1927-28 8,362 
Increase 1930-31 over 1929-30 90,000 
Increase 1931-32 over 1930-31 76,000 


Newspaper reading also gives ground for 
optimism, for the library reports much 
more use of papers like The New York 
Times and The Christian Science Monitor 
and the questionnaires yielded an average 
of 1.82 (on the seale mentioned above) for 
the question regarding the amount of read- 
ing of metropolitan newspapers. As to 
types of articles read, domestic political 
news had replaced sports in first place, 
campus and society news had fallen in 
popularity, while interest in foreign news 
and editorials had grown. 

The same question was attacked in an- 
other way through a careful analysis of the 
contents of The Michigan Daily. Fifteen 
day periods in March and December of 
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1929 were compared with equal ones in 
December of 1932 and March of 1933. The 
percentage of total news space was distrib- 
uted as follows: 


1929 1932-33 
Political and economic 6.7 27.7 
Art, science, religion 20.4 12.5 
Other items of all sorts 69.9 61.2 


These results check with the judgment of 
the professors, all but one of whom thought 
there was more interest in political, eco- 
nomie and social questions than before the 
depression. 

Turning from reading to conversation, 
we find much the same trend. The follow- 
ing table shows the order of interest in 
various topics of conversation as deter- 
mined by our questionnaires: 





1929 
Social interests (dates, ete.) 1 2 
Political and economic matters 6 1 
Athletics 3 5 
Professors, classes, studies 4 4 
teligion 5 6 
Sex 2 3 


The jump of political and economic matters 
from last to first place can not but be sig- 
nificant. 

Accompanying the increased interest has 
come a swing toward the left in political 
and economic views. Eleven of 24 profes- 
sors inclined to the opinion that students 
were more progressive, while 10 called 
them more radical. Only three thought 
their conservatism unshaken. Various in- 
dications confirm this trend. The Students’ 
Christian Association has brought many 
more radical speakers to the campus for 
lectures, Play Production has produced a 
relatively larger proportion of plays deal- 
ing with social problems, and the editorial 
policy of The Daily shows a critical atti- 
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tude toward many of the established as- 


pects of American life. Even campus tra- 
ditions are the object of editorial seorn, a 
Most in- 


teresting developments are the growth of 


thing impossible five years ago. 


societies with radical tendencies 


student 
and the 
groups of a socialistic sort. ,The National 


establishment of experimental 


Student League, which is inclined toward 


communism, has attained a considerable 
membership, and cooperative rooming and 
eating houses have had some success. 
Reference has already been made to the 
greater popularity of reading as a recrea- 
tional activity. The full table dealing with 


seven sorts of recreation follows: 


Indulged in 


De sired 
1929 1933 1929 1933 
Dancing ] H 2 4 
Movies 2 2 1 6 
Participation in 
sports 3 3 3 2 
Extra-curricular 
activities 4 } 5 5 
Drinking 5 7 6 7 
Card games 6 6 4 3 
Reading 7 5 7 1 


The most stviking thing about this table is 
the slight change in desire as compared to 
the great change in overt activity.. One is 
led to conelude that the falling off in movie 
attendance and in dancing is probably only 
temporary and that much of the gain in 
reading will be lost One hopeful 
sign is the student better 
movies, which brought about the founding 


again. 
interest in 


of the Art Cinema League. 

The greater participation in sports indi- 
eated in the table is borne out by the fig- 
ures of the 
Athleties : 
dents participated in some form of organ- 


Department of Intramural 


67.8 per cent. of all men stu- 


9 


ized sport in 1932-33 as compared with 


42.1 per cent. four years before. Particu- 


larly interesting is the fact that the pro- 
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‘ 


portion of participants among the ‘‘inde- 
rose from 23.6 per cent. to 48.7 
per cent. Whether this increase in activity 
reflects an increase in desire is an open 


pendents”’ 


question, since facilities have been much 
improved in the past four years and the 
athletic department has brought pressure 
on groups to participate. 

The traditional extra-curricular 
ties, such as musical clubs, publications, 


activi- 


and debating societies, seem to find it more 
difficult to recruit their membership than 
formerly. This is no doubt due in part to 
the falling off in university enrolment, but 
there is probably also a factor of declining 
student interest. Campus affairs and cam- 
pus honors somehow do not seem so impor- 
tant when world problems are erying for 
solution. 

There 48 little doubt that 
among students has declined, for the index 


‘‘dating’’ 


figure obtained from our questionnaires 
was .43. This is undoubtedly because of 
the unwillingness of many men to take out 
women when they can not spend money 
upon them. The number of student en- 
gagements has naturally fallen off too, our 
index number being .47. 

Several questions dealing with marriage 
and careers yielded the following averages: 
Men feel marriage essential to happiness, 
.87; women feel marriage essential to hap- 
piness, 1.06; men approve getting married 
in college, .65; women approve getting 
married in college, 1.05; women prefer a 
eareer above marriage, .66. 

The depression has evidently dampened 
somewhat the desire of women to be inde- 
pendent, while it seems to have made men 
more wary of marriage. Both trends are 
perfectly understandable reactions to a 
situation in which men find it harder to 
support a family and women know it will 
be more difficult to be independent. 

By a ranking technique we attempted to 
discover whether there had been any 
change since 1929 in the qualities sought in 
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friends both of the same and of the oppo- 
sex. The popularity of women with 


men seems now to be much less dependent 


site 


on clever repartee, dancing, clothes, mem- 
bership in a sorority or being of ‘‘good 
family.’’ Intelligence, 
character, and, oddly enough, wealth, on 
The 


has 


sincerity, vood 
the other hand, are more important. 
popularity of men with women 
changed in that intelligence, good charac- 
ter, the ability to talk interestingly, sincer- 
ity and, peculiarly, good dancing are rated 
more highly, while clever repartee, being a 
wealth, clothes 


9? 


‘‘bia man on the campus, 
and being a fraternity member are consid- 
ered less important. It is significant that 
beauty in the case of the women and hand- 
someness in the ease of the men were placed 
first in both years. 

There was not so much change when the 
within 
intelli- 


considered friendships 
their Good character, 
gence and leadership or initiative moved 
up, Whereas wealth, popularity with the 
opposite sex and pleasing appearance de- 
In general, the 


students 


own Sex. 


creased in importance. 
picture seems to be one of less superficial- 
ity in the judgment of personality. 

In connection with friendships it is per- 
haps significant to note that the question- 
naires gave the following results concerning 
drinking: Number of women who like to 
drink, 1.33; women disapprove men who 
drink, .73; men who do not drink suffer 
from ridicule, .44. These figures indicate 
clearly that there has been no diminution 
in the desire to drink, but it does show in- 
creased tolerance both toward drinking 
and toward abstention. 
more items tending to show a 
greater degree of maturity remain to be 
mentioned. First, there does not seem to 
be the same degree of snobbery connected 
with fraternity and sorority membership 
as formerly. ‘‘Independents’’ are ac- 
cepted on more equal terms socially than 
they were (index figure is 1.51). Quite 


Two 
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aside from the matter of expense, member- 
ship in fraternities or sororities is thought 
less desirable (.78), and members of these 
organizations have less control of campus 
activities and polities (.89). Second, self- 
supporting students are subject to much 
less condescension from their more fortu- 
nate fellows. The index figure for their 
social acceptance was 1.66. 

Coming now to questions of life orienta- 
tion and values, of students’ religion and 
philosophy of life, we find a confused pie- 
ture. All observers agree that undergrad- 
uates are wrestling more seriously with the 
problem of developing a philosophy of life 
Whether their 
interpretation is less inchred to be a mate- 


than they were in 1929. 


rialistic one is a moot point; the professors 
think it is, 
There does seem to be a trend toward a 


the ministers are skeptical. 


social interpretation of religion in place of 


individual salvation (index 


Ministers recognize this 


a notion of 
number is 1.83). 
and are speaking more on social problems 
in their sermons. There has been a slight 
increase in chureh attendance and a larger 
participation The 
latter, however, may well be due to the fact 
that such activities offer a cheap means of 
The ministers believe that stu- 


in church activities. 


recreation. 
dents are thinking more about religion, but 
they doubt whether they are being drawn 
more to the church on that account. It is 
their opinion that the church has not been 
of much help to students, that students are 
likely to regard it as an institution which 
is unable to give them the orientation which 
they are seeking. In short, the student is 
tackling these problems largely on his own. 

If we can believe that the findings of our 
study are accurate and that University of 
Michigan students are typical, it would 
appear that the depression has tended to 
remedy some of the most glaring weak- 
nesses of American college life. Whether 
these more mature points of view will be- 
come well enough established as to be em- 
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bodied in structures and traditions which 
will endure beyond the period ef the de- 
Perhaps it 
inclined to 


pression is an open question. 


is sheer optimism, but I am 
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think that our evidence indicates changes 
on so many fronts and of such a ramified 
character that some lasting gain will re- 
main. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN DANISH 
UNIVERSITIES 


A SPECIAL correspondent of the London Times 
writes in regard to the admission of foreign stu- 
dents to the 
have only the greatest respect and admiration 


Danish universities that “one can 
for the extremely liberal manner in which Den- 
mark treats minorities, whether religious, racial 
or linguistic. Germans may freely establish as 
many private schools as they like in South Jut- 
land, and where there are more than ten pupils 
the Danish Government automatically makes a 
grant of fifty kroner a vear for each pupil, ask- 
ing no questions as regards either books, eur- 
riculum or expenditure. 

“In the state schools, for which the Danish 
Government pays all expenses and which are 
staffed by 
of German origin 
tory books and geography books approved by 
In the German see- 


Danish subjeets—though frequently 


the Danish section uses his- 


the Ministry of Edueation. 
tion there are no set books on these subjects; 
it is all left to the teacher’s discretion and loy- 
alty. 
admitted to your correspondent that a common 
pas- 


After much questioning it was reluctantly 


German reading book eontained certain 
sages not quite suitable for Danish readers, but 
it was added that they ‘rely on the loyalty of 
the teachers not to use them.’ 

“In a state school which was visited to-day, 
there was on the classroom wall a picture of 
President von Hindenburg and other German 
heroes. There was also a map of post-war 
Europe, showing Denmark’s ‘two frontiers’— 
the Versailles frontier and the Bismarck fron- 
tier—but of Danish historical figures there was 
no sign. 

“To the Dane the problem is cultural, but to 
the German and, above all, to the Nazi, the 
problem is political, whether in school, chureh 
or on a farm. Thus nearly all property which 
was purely German-owned before the reunion 
In nine parishes 


is now back in German hands. 
on the Danish side of the frontier more than 


half the property is owned by a German minor- 
ity. For those who display a proper German 
mindedness there are many rewards, and as 
every pfennig of German cultural expenditure, 
which previously came from a dozen different 
sources, is now unified in Nazi hands, it means 
that the only alternative to disobeying orders 
from Berlin is total exclusion from the German 
group with all its social and economic conse- 
quences. 

“In spite of the prohibition of the wearing ot 
all political uniforms in Denmark, German 
Nazis in South Jutland continue to wear them. 
So long as this takes place indoors the police 
ean do nothing, but the moment uniforms are 
worn out-of-doors or in a public place the law 
must interfere. It might be assumed that this 
would reduce the demand for uniforms, except 
among the most zealous, but the loeal tailor 
here has just received an order for another 


sixty.” 


COLLEGE COURSES AND THE NA- 
TIONAL RECOVERY PROGRAM 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by President 
W. B. Bizzell, of the University of Oklahoma, 
that a number of regular college courses would 
be given at the university on Saturdays for the 
benefit of those who will have free time result- 
ing from the National Recovery Program. 
These courses are to be of the same quality as 
other courses offered during the regular session, 
and credit will be given for the work satisfac 
torily completed. The new program was in 
augurated with the opening of the current scho- 
lastie year on September 18. 

In addition to the regular courses, three dis- 
tinct series of public lectures will be given 
throughout the year. One series will be purely 
cultural and will cover a wide field of interest. 
Another series will deal with the general discus- 
sion of the National Recovery Program, which 
is designed to give accurate and authoritative 
information concerning the several congres- 
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sional acts passed by the last session of Con- 
gress. There will also be a series of lectures en- 
titled “Travel and National Traits,” given by 
members of the faculty as a way of interesting 
people in the means of intelligent travel. 

In stating the objectives in these courses and 
lectures, President Bizzell says in the printed 
bulletin that “the profitable utilization of the 
vreatly increased free time that is coming to our 
people is an important matter. Our educa- 
tional institutions must now face seriously the 
task of providing educational opportunities for 
adults who have time for educational advance- 
ment. This means that a comprehensive avo- 
cational and recreational program must be pro- 
vided along with the older programs of voca- 
tional and professional training. Unless this is 
lone, idleness with all its attendant evils will 
contribute further to erime and other social con- 
sequences of a harmful nature.” 

NEW APPOINTMENTS AT YAL® 
UNIVERSITY 

WueEN Yale University opens its two hundred 
and thirty-seeond academic year on Monday, 
September 25, the faeulty will include Dr. Har- 
vey Cushing, who has been appointed Sterling 


professor of neurology, and Dr. Edgar Allen, 
dean of the University of Missouri School of 
Medicine, who has been chosen to sueceed Dr. 
Harry Burr Ferris as professor of anatomy and 
head of the department of anatomy in the 
School of Medicine. 

Dr. Cushing goes to Yale from Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he was Moseley professor of sur- 
very and surgeon-in-chief at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston, from 1912 until 
1932, when he retired. At Yale he will devote 
himself to literary activities and research, to 
the exclusion of clinical work. His laboratories 
will be located in the Sterling Hall of Medicine 
in association with the experimental laboratories 
of the preclinical departments of the School of 
Medicine. 
his former pupils, Dr. S. C. Harvey, professor 
of surgery, and Dr. J. F. Fulton, professor of 


Among his associates will be two of 


physiology. 

Dr. Allen is known in the scientifie world es- 
pecially for his study of sex in relation to in- 
ternal seeretions. For a number of years he 
served as cooperating investigator with the com- 
mittee for research problems of sex, appointed 
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in 1921 by the National Research Couneil. 
When the committee wished to take stock of 
knowledge in this relatively new field, Dr. Allen 
was invited to organize a cooperative survey of 
recent advances, and he became editor of the 
volume, “Sex and Internal Seeretions,” pub- 
lished last year. This work embodies the con- 
tributions of twenty-two investigators recog- 
nized as leaders in their respective fields. 

With the opening of the college plan, the 
masters of two of the colleges beeome members 
of the faculty. They are: Dr. Stanhope Bayne- 
Jones, a Yale graduate of the class of 1910, 
master of Trumbull College and professor of 
bacteriology; and Professor Arnold Whitridge, 
who was graduated from Yale in 1913 and who 
Dr. Bayne- 


Jones goes to Yale from the University of 


will be master of Calhoun College. 


Rochester, where he was professor and head of 
his department. During the past year he has 
been chairman of the medical division of the 
National Research Council. He saw continuous 
service during the war, first with the British 
and afterward with the American army. 

Matthew 


Arnold, is the author of “Critical Ventures in 


Professor Whitridge, grandson of 


Modern French Literature’ and “Life of Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby.” During the war he was a 
member of The Royal Field Artillery. Later, 
he was appointed major of field artillery in the 
American army. He goes to Yale from Colum- 
bia, where he has been associate professor of 
English. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY opened for the two hun- 
dred and ninety-eighth academic year on Sep- 
tember 18, under the presidency of Dr. James 
Bryant Conant. 
dent on May 8, and the election was confirmed 


Dr. Conant was elected presi- 
on June 21. He entered on his official duties 
in University Hall on September 5. 

President Conant’s induction is only the see- 
ond change in administration which Harvard 
has experienced in the past sixty-five years. 
Charles William Eliot took office on May 19, 
1869, and administered the university for forty 
He was followed in 1909 by Abbott 
term of twenty-five 
Both President 
Eliot and President Lowell began their admin- 


years. 


Lawrence Lowell, whose 


years has just come to a close. 


istrations with formal inaugural ceremonies, 








0 
JIS 


and each delivered an inaugural address outlin- 


ing his plans and program for the development 


of the university. At the present time, no an- 


nouncement has been made as to inaugural 


pians 


stood that 


for President Conant, and it is under- 
the question of whether or not a for- 
mal inauguration is to be held is still to be de- 
cided. 

W hile 
is believed that registration this year will come 
Last 


uni- 


no accurate figures are vet available, it 


close to the totals for previous years. 


year the preliminary registration for the 
versity as a whole was 7,905, later increased to 
8,228. In the preliminary total, Harvard Col- 


lege accounted for 3,233 men. Indications also 


point to continued wide geographical distribu- 


tion of students. Last year, students repre- 
sented every state in the Union and 39 foreign 
countries and United States possessions. 

With the opening of the new year, the univer- 
sity will enter its third year with the much-dis- 
cussed “house plan” in full operation. During 
the summer, construction has been completed 
on the Gregory S. Bryan Hall, a dormitory unit 
which joins the two existing units of Kirkland 
House on South Street, thus forming a second 
quadrangle for the house. This new building 
completes the original plan laid out four years 
President Mr. Edward S. 


Under the house plan, freshmen in 


ago by Lowell and 
Harkness. 
Harvard College live as a unit 
the Yard, the 


serving as dining-hall and social center. 


in the dormi- 
tories in with Harvard Union 

The masters of the seven houses will continue 
without change from last year, except that As- 
sociate Professor Edward A. Whitney will re- 
turn as Kirkland after a 


year’s leave of absence, during which Professor 


master of House, 
James Thayer Addison served as acting master. 
The masters of the remaining houses will be as 

Adams Professor 
Phinney 
Chester 


Associate 
3d; Dunster House, 
Greenough; Eliot 
Merriman ; 
Ballard 
Julian 


follows: House, 


James Baxter, 
Professor Noyes 


House, Professor Roger Bigelow 


Leverett House, Professor Kenneth 
Murdock; Lowell 
Lowell Coolidge, and Winthrop House, Asso- 
ciate Professor Ronald Mansfield Ferry. 

Steps have been taken to reduce still further 
the living costs of students in Harvard College. 
The price of board in the freshman dining- 
from $9.00 to $8.00 a 


House, Professor 


will be reduced 


halls 
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week, and at the houses from $9.00 to $8.50, af- 
fording an estimated annual saving of $50,000. 
The average rent in the houses will be reduced 
from $300 to $264, and the number of rooms at 
or below $260 is thereby increased from 681 to 
1,000. The annual saving to students is esti- 
mated at $60,000. 

A further assistance to students will be of- 
fered by the continuation of the temporary plan 
for student employment. Under this plan, a 
sum of about $40,000 is made available to fur- 
nish jobs within the university to deserving stu- 
dents. Other students will be assisted through 
the scholarship and loan funds, amounting to 
$166,000. Last year scholarships and other aids, 
amounting to $249,000, were awarded to under- 


graduates. This sum included 558 scholarships, 
$184,000; student loans, $55,000, and _ bene- 
ficiary aid grants of nearly $12,000. In addi- 


tion, a further sum of nearly $500,000 is nor- 
mally awarded to honor students in the various 
graduate departments. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

New York UNIVERSITY opened for its one 
hundred and second year on September 18, 
when classes began in three of its professional 
schools, the Medical College, the Law School and 
the Graduate School. 
tinued throughout the week in the Washington 
Square College, the School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance, the School of Education, 
the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion and the College of Fine Arts. Students in 
University College and the College of Engineer- 
ing will enroll and begin classes the following 


Registration was con- 


week. 

According to a statement made by Henry G. 
Arnsdorf, registrar, advance registration has 
been held in several of the divisions through- 
out the summer, and the early figures indicate 
that there will be little change from last year 
in the number of students enrolled for the first 
term. Last year there were 26,154 students en- 
rolled in the degree-conferring schools and col- 
leges. 

Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, formerly presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina and 
of the University of Lilinois, who succeeded Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown as chancellor on July 
1, will actively begin his tenure as administra- 
tive head of the university. 

Chancellor Chase is reported to have said: 
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New York University will follow the theme of 
conference of universities held last November 
New York, that universities have continuing ob- 

ligation to current needs of the community and to 
changing social order. The university will be 

fulfilling its obligation by the establishment of 
two new departments, one of forensic medicine and 
other a division of public administration. 
[Throughout the addresses and papers presented at 
last 
pon the view that unremitting study should be 


meetings November emphasis was laid 

given by university faculties and administrators to 

he nature and scope of this obligation, particu- 

irly as new social conditions give rise to new so- 
requirements. 

Such study by the various faculties of New York 
University is reflected in several courses which will 
be offered this fall for the first time, particularly 
in two new departments, the department for medi- 

ne in the Medical College and the division of 
public administration, in which several schools are 
cooperating. 

ECONOMIES IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Two things vitally affecting the West Vir- 

The 


people last fall, according to the Christian Sci- 


vinia state school system have happened. 


ence Monitor, approved a constitutional limit 
on tax levies which has eut sharply into all rev- 
enue, including sehool funds, while the last 
state legislature passed a county unit school- 
administration law erasing 400 district boards 
and setting up one administrative group of five 
To put the 
plan in operation the new boards have been ap- 
pointed by W. W. Trent, state superintendent 
f schools, although next year they will be 


members in each of the 54 counties. 


chosen by election. 

Education costs have thus been reduced to 
$5,000,000, a faet to which administrative offi- 
cials point with pride, while at the same time 
they assert that this is the deepest to which the 
economy knife ean eut and still maintain stand- 
ard and efficient schools. 

The levy limit, the abolishing of district 
boards and teachers’ salary euts have together 
made possible this reduction of $5,000,000, ac- 
cording to Mr. Trent. 
made by action of the legislature. 

Governor H. G. Kump studied the Virginia 
school plan immediately after his election and 
then sponsored the county unit plan before the 
Opposition to the unit system de- 


Salary changes were 


legislature. 
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veloped in the larger cities, where the boards in- 
cumbent at that time predicted that their reve- 
nues would be cut into to take care of sparsely 
settled and non-industrialized communities. 
The governor made his plea for the new 
school law on “equal opportunity for all boys 
and girls, whether they chance to live on a re- 
within the richest 


mountain ridge or 


district of the state.” 


mote 
school The legislature 
supported him, and now this task of equalizing 
educational opportunity has just begun. 


Mr. Trent estimates that $225,000 has been 
saved in administrative costs by the abolition of 
elimination of excess 


teachers has or will save $792,000. 


distriet boards, while 
The legisla- 
ture reduced elementary teachers’ salaries 15 
per cent. and high school salaries 30 to 40 per 
cent., making an estimated saving of $3,500,000. 

Dr. L. V. Cavins, head of the research depart- 
ment of the state school system, estimates that 
1,100 teachers have been removed from their 
positions throughout the state by the new plan, 
and that while last year’s minimum salary was 
$1,632 for high-school teachers and $905 for 
elementary teachers, this year the figures will be 
$948 and $775, respectively. Terms will vary 
from eight to nine months, depending on the 
revenue available to each county. 

Under the new set-up the state will distribute 
about $4,800,000 to counties outright, but many 
will need more than their allocated share ot 
this, and another fund of about $1,600,000 will 
be used as secondary aid. Counties which get 
secondary aid must adhere strictly to expense 
figures set by the state department of educa- 
Others, if they have the money, may do 
as they choose with reference to salaries and ex- 


tion. 
penses. It is hoped that when the system is 
tested generous advances in pay may be granted 
to teachers. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 

THE teaching staff of the Chicago public 
schools was reduced by about 1,200 members 
on September 13, when the board of education 
put into effect one feature of its retrenchment 
program. 

According to a report in The Christian Sei- 
ence Monitor, there was considerable shifting 
When the 
balance was drawn it was reported that 454 


about and reassigning of teachers. 


junior-high-school teachers were dismissed and 
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300 kindergarten teachers, 227 elementary 
household arts teachers, 192 elementary manual 
training teachers and 218 elementary physical 


had 


vacancies occur in the system, it is said that 


education teachers been dropped. As 


the dismissed teachers will be “reabsorbed.” 
Those who wish to study at Chicago Normal 
College will have leave of absence status. 

Heavier teaching loads are imposed on the 
instructors who remain. High-school teachers 
of aeademie subjects will be required to teach 
seven periods a day; teachers of shop work, 
commercial subjects and household arts, eight 
periods. One kindergarten teacher instead of 
two to a school will be the rule. 

Elementary school principals will be required 
to supervise two schools instead of one. Owing 
to this arrangement, 146 elementary school prin- 
cipals are placed on the waiting list or assigned 
to high-school teaching positions. Other demo- 
tions include an assistant superintendent, five 
district superintendents, who became high-school 
principals, and six supervisors and directors, 
who are assigned to lower posts. 

Despite this drastic action, which has been 
vigorously opposed in numerous community 
meetings and by ecivie organizations and edu- 
cators, pay for Chieago teachers still remains 
a problem. Salaries for the last half of Janu- 
ary and the first half of February are just com- 
ing through in the form of warrants in antici- 
pation of 1933 taxes. 

The Monitor that 
teacher organizations have offered to enlist all 
school teachers to teach without pay until the 
1933 deficit in the educational fund is offset, 
if an audit reveals that there is a deficit. This 
offer was made to the board of education, signed 
leading teachers’ 


reports further school- 


by representatives of eight 
organizations in the city, who pledged them- 
selves to obtain an agreement from all teachers 
to contribute their services without pay for such 
It was proposed to have 
board of 


time as is necessary. 
the files, books 
education audited by a firm employed by the 


and records of the 


teachers at their own expense, the audit to be 
made as of July 12, 1933, the date immedi- 


ately preceding the adoption by the board of 


its economy measures, which have eliminated 


courses and inereased teaching loads. 
The conditions which accompanied the pro- 
posal were: (1) That “the board permit such 
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audit to be made at once on the acceptance of 
this proposition”; (2) that the board “restore 
the school system to its former status,” and 
(3) that the board make “an earnest effort to 


restore regular cash pay days.” 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND COM- 
MISSIONERS OF EDUCATION 

THE National Council of State Superinten- 
dents and Commissioners of Education, meet 
ing in Washington on September 16 and 17, set 
up an organization to work with the government 
in its recovery program so far as it affects the 
schools of the nation. 

Four committees to which various recover) 
agencies can turn for advice and information 
were appointed. One committee will cooperate 
with the Public Works Administration in its 
loan program for school buildings; another with 
the Relief Administration in its work-relief for 
unemployed school teachers; a third “text-book 
committee” will be ready to spread any new 
teaching program the National Recovery Ad 
ministration may deem advisable; and a fourth 
will deal with the whole relationship between 
the nation’s school systems and the Federal 
Government. 

Members of the committees are as follows: 


Public Works: James N. Rule, Pennsylvania; 
John Vaughan, Oklahoma; Agnes Samuelson, 
Iowa; N. D. Showalter, Washington. 

Text-books and NRA: J. H. Richmond, 
tucky; George C. Cole, Indiana; H. V. Holloway, 
Delaware; C. A. Howard, Oregon. 

Relief: Beverly O. Skinner, Ohio; Charles H. 
Elliott, New Jersey; Mrs. Katharine Morton, 
Wyoming; J. H. Hope, South Carolina. 

Federal Relations: Sidney B. Hall, Virginia; 
John Callahan, Wisconsin; A. F. Harman, Ala 
bama; Payson Smith, Massachusetts; Vierling 
Kersey, California; W. D. Cocking, Tennessee. 


Ken 


The council meets in Washington each year 
at the beginning of the school year for discus- 
sion with the United States Office of Education. 
Dr. George F. Zook, the new commissioner 01 
education, presided this year. Harold L. Ickes, 
public works administrator, explained how the 
$3,300,000,000 would help in school building 
construction and would also aid school finances 
by giving employment and inereased purchas- 
ing power to every community. 
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Details of the adult education program for 
which federal relief funds have been authorized 
were deseribed by Harry L. Hopkins, federal 
relief administrator. Persons in need of further 
veneral education to fit them to take their places 
as self-supporting, self-respecting citizens will 
be among those instructed by the unemployed 
teachers to whom the Federal Government will 


pay salaries. 


THE PROPOSED NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON CHILD HEALTH 
RECOVERY 
A NATIONAL conference on child health reeov- 
ery in the interest of the steadily increasing mil- 
lions of children known to be suffering from 
malnutrition as a result of the depression has 
been ealled by Secretary Perkins to meet in 
Washington on October 6, under the auspices of 

the Children’s Bureau. 

With all indications pointing to a marked in- 
erease in the number of undernourished chil- 
dren in the country, estimated at 6,000,000 in 
1930, and in the number reported by Children’s 
Bureau investigators to be in a “border-line” 
announced at a press 
conference, according to The New York Times, 
that she had decided the time had come to take 
positive steps to correct conditions which she 


condition, Miss Perkins 


characterized as “truly appalling.” 

“No amount of statistics and no number of 
bulletins can take the place of a lamb chop and 
a glass of milk at the right moment,” Miss 
Perkins said. “The problem essentially is one 
ot relief, and it will be for this conference to 
determine not only its magnitude and extent, 
but the best methods and means to be adopted 
in dealing with it.” 

As a first move, directors of state divisions of 
child hygiene and other officials of health de- 
partments, medical societies and national or- 
ganizations concerned with public health and 
social welfare have been invited to assist in lay- 
ing the groundwork for a concerted movement 
to remedy conditions and to obtain more com- 
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plete information as to the extent of malnutri- 
tion. 

“We have no exact figures to answer the ques- 
tion of how many malnourished children there 
are to-day because no universal method of mea- 
suring the child’s nutritional condition has been 
used,” Miss Perkins added. “Though the data 
accumulated by the Children’s Bureau are more 
or less fragmentary, it is probably safe to esti- 
mate that somewhere in the neighborhood of 
one fifth of all preschool and school children are 
showing signs of poor nutrition, of inadequate 
housing and of lack of medical care.” 

The program of the conference and plans for 
the nation-wide campaign which is to follow it 
are now being worked out by the following ex- 


ecutive committee: 


Harry L. Hopkins, federal relief administrator. 

Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, surgeon general, Public 
Health Service. 

Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economies, Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. George F. Zook, commissioner of education. 

Dr. Frederick D. Stricker, president of the Con 
ference of State and Provincial Health Authorities, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Dr. A. J. Chesley, secretary of the Conference 
of Health Authorities, St. Paul. 

Dr. Elizabeth M. Gardiner, New York State De 
partment of Health. 

Dr. Mary Riggs Noble, Pennsylvania Department 
of Health, Harrisburg. 

Dr. Lillian R. Smith, Michigan Department of 
Health, Lansing. 

Homer Folks, secretary, State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, New York City. 

Dr. Kenneth D. Blackfan, professor of pedi- 
atrics, Harvard Medical School. 

Dr. Howard Childs Carpenter, Philadelphia, rep 
resenting the American Child Health Association. 

Dr. Samuel McC. Hamill, Philadelphia, repre- 
senting the Academy of Pediatrics. 

Dr. Julius H. Hess, Chicago, representing the 
section of diseases of children of the American 
Medical Association. 

Dr. Richard M. Smith, Boston, representing the 
American Pediatrie Society. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Ar the opening of the academic year newly 
elected presidents of three leading eastern uni- 
Versities have taken up their work. They are 
Dr. James Bryant Conant, formerly Sheldon 


Emery professor of organic chemistry, presi- 
dent of Harvard University; Dr. Harold Willis 
Dodds, formerly professor of politics, president 
of Princeton University, and Dr. Harry Wood- 
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burn Chase, formerly president of the Univer- 
sities of North Carolina and Illinois and pre- 
viously professor of psychology at North Caro- 


lina, chancellor of New York University. 








Dr. Paut E. TitswortuH will be installed as 
University on October 20. 


Alfred ‘ 
He has been in charge at Alfred University 
Davis 


president ot 






since last spring, when Dr. Boothe C. 





retired after thirty-eight years as head of the 





university. Dr. Titsworth graduated from Al- 


fred 
; Washington 





president of 
Maryland, 


and has been 





University 






College, Chestertown, 






for ten years. 






Dr. Franc Lewis 
sociology and economics, has been appointed 
Westminster College. Dr. E. J. 


Chieago, will 


McCuver, professor of 






president of 
Webster, of 
suceeed Dr. MeCluer as professor of sociology 





the University of 








and economics. 





Dr. JoHN C. SHREVE, formerly superinten- 
dent of the schools of Moundsville, West Vir- 
ginia, has taken up his work as president of 
the West Liberty State Teachers College, suc- 
Bonar, and H. F. Toothman, 
Coneord State Teachers Col- 
lege, has been appointed dean. D. L. Haught, 
the West State 


Teachers College, continues his service to the 







ceeding John S. 


the 





formerly of 






dean of Liberty 





formerly 






state in the deanship of the Concord State 






Teachers College. 





Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, retiring president 





of Harvard University, has accepted the chair- 





manship of the Motion Picture Researeh Coun- 
He succeeds the late Dr. John Grier Hib- 






eil. 
ben, president of Princeton University. 







Dr. Frank Buatr Hanson, professor of zool- 





ogy at Washington University, St. Louis, has 





been appointed assistant director of the Natural 
Science Division of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Dr. Hanson returned a year ago after a two- 







years leave of absence, during which time he 





was fellowship administrator in Europe of the 





Rockefeller Foundation. 






Lyst® Crort has been appointed to the newly 





established position of assistant dean of men at 





the University of Kentucky. 





Dr. Luoyp L. Dives, formerly professor of 





mathematics and junior dean of the college of 
arts and sciences at the University of Saskateh- 
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ewan, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of mathematics at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 

PROFESSOR FRANK PRENTICE RaAnp, for nine- 
teen years a teacher of English at the Massa- 
chusetts State College, has been appointed act- 
ing head of the department of languages and 
succeeds the late 


literature. Professor Rand 


Professor Charles H. Patterson. 

Dr. WiuuiAM A. Russ, JR., of DePauw Uni 
versity, has been elected to the chair of history 
and political science at Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania. Dr. Russ’s ap- 
pointment fills the vacancy caused by the death 
of Dr. Herbert A. Allison. 

Tue following changes in faculty at the Col- 
lege of the Pacific have been announced: The 
retirement of Professor Robert C. Root, of the 
department of sociology; the retirement of Dr. 
Samuel Cook, head of the physies department. 
Harold Jacoby, who received his master’s de- 
gree at Northwestern University and his Ph.D. 
at the University of Pennsylvania, will succeed 
Professor Root. 

Leo R. DeLonG, formerly in charge of the 
Harrisburg office of teacher-training extension 
work for Pennsylvania State College, has ac 
cepted work in New Jersey as supervising prin- 
cipal of the schools at Stelton. 


Sm WiturAmM Bate Harpy, a distinguished 
Cambridge physicist, fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, who was for some time secretary 
of the Royal Society and is at present director 
of food investigation at the Department of Sci- 
entifie and Industrial Research, has been nomi- 
nated as president of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science for the meet- 
ing to be held next year at Aberdeen. 


Proressor GreorGE D. Strayer, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed director of studies for the commission 
appointed by Governor Lehman on July 23 to 
investigate whether, “without lessening the 
necessary standards of education,’ New York 
State could reduce its educational budget. Mr. 
Charles C. Burlingham is chairman of the com- 


mission. The appointment of Dr. Samuel P. 


Capen, chancellor of the University of Buffalo, 
and Miss Martha Lincoln Draper as vice-presi- 
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the commission has also been an- 


unced. 
Pau. C, STETSON, superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, and president of the Department 


Superintendence of the National Edueation 


Association, has announced that Arthur D. 
Arnold, superintendent of the Passaic, New 
Jersey, public schools, has been appointed a 
member of a national committee on interpret- 


ing the schools to the public. This committee 

meet and report at the Cleveland conven- 
tion of the Department of Superintendenee, 
which will be held from February 24 to March 
1, 1934. 
pointed by President Stetson. 


will give their attention respectively to prob- 


Seven such committees have been ap- 
These groups 
lems of teacher training, a comprehensive pro- 
cram of public edueation, financing the schools, 
education for the new America, public educa- 

on and publie welfare, a national outlook on 
edueation and the interpretation of the schools 


to the publie. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAMS, of the University of 
Missouri, left Columbia on September 20 for 
Trieste. 
the Oberlaender Trust and the Carl Schurz Me- 
morial Foundation, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
countries. 


He will visit, under the auspices of 


other German-speaking 
Following his visit to southern 
Wiliams will visit Australia and New Zealand, 
returning to the United States early next year. 
Dr. William J. Robbins, dean of the Graduate 
School, will serve as acting president during the 
absence of President Williams. 


and 


gary 


Europe, Dr. 


THE daily papers report that the Turkish 
Government has forbidden the return to Turkey 
ot Dr. Edgar J. Fisher, for many years dean of 
the faculty of arts and sciences and professor 
of history and political science in Robert Col- 
Dr. Fisher was returning to the Istanbul 
institution from a vaeation in the United States 
and was told in a telegram that he could not 
enter Turkey, because a displeasing article in 
an American educational magazine cited Dr. 
Fisher as the source of the information. 


lege. 


Dr. CHaRLES Lewis Bracu, president emer- 
itus of Conneeticut State College, formerly pro- 
fessor of dairy husbandry at the University of 
Vermont, died at Storrs on September 15, at 
He had been ill 


the age of sixty-seven years. 
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for some years and resigned the presidency in 
1928. 

THE REVEREND Dr. FRANKLIN Pierce MaN- 
HART, first president of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, died on September 13. He was eighty-one 
years old. He was to have returned as a pro- 
fessor of the institution at the beginning of the 
academie year. Dr. Manhart was a leader in the 
nation-wide movement whieh resulted in the for- 
mation of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, and was director of the Lutheran Publica- 
tion Society. 

Proressor Simos Menarpos, professor of 
Greek at the University of Athens since 1911, 
and rector of the university in 1925-26, died in 
Athens recently at the age of sixty-one years. 
Dr. Menardos was well known to English Greek 
scholars as a lecturer by invitation at Oxford, 
Cambridge and King’s College, London. 


DICKINSON COLLEGE, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
will celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the college from 
October 20 to 22. The principal address will 
be made by President Harold W. Dodds, of 
Princeton University. At the sesquicentennial 
dinner, President Robert C. Clothier, of Rut- 
gers University, will be the speaker. An event 
of the celebration will be a conference of lib- 
eral arts colleges, under the auspices of the 
Liberal Arts College Movement and the Asso- 
ciation of College Presidents of Pennsylvania. 


A PROGRAM of lectures, gallery talks, study- 
hours and story-hours open to the general 
publie is offered by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, for its season of 1933-34. 
Story-hours for children will start the season 
on September 23. Teachers’ study hours will 
begin on September 29, gallery talks on Octo- 
ber 1 and Saturday and Sunday lectures on 
November 4 and 5. 


THE eleventh meeting of the International 
Institute of Sociology will be held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, from October 16 to 22. 


RESEARCH librarians from insurance, news- 
paper, educational, financial and commercial 
institutions and the 
United States will meet at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, from October 16 to 18. Colonel Frank 
Knox, publisher and president of The Chicago 


organizations all over 
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Daily News; Dr. Allen D. Albert, lecturer and 
sociologist, and Daniel Catton Rich, curator of 
the Art 
principal speakers who will address the dele- 
gates. The president of the Special Libraries 
Association, Miss Mary Louise Alexander, li- 
Durstine and Os- 


Institute of Chicago, are among the 


brarian of Batten, Barton, 


born, will preside over the meetings. 


WILLIAM WARNER BisnHop, president of the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 


the inter- 


tions, announces that a meeting of 
national committee of the federation will be 
held on October 14, in connection with the 


There will be many dele- 
the acceptances 
already received are the following: Alfred K. 
Chiu, librarian of the Chinese-Japanese Li- 
brary at Harvard University, representing the 
Chinese Library Association; Isak Collijn, di- 
rector, the Royal Library, Stockholm, president 


Chicago conference. 


from abroad. Among 


gates 


of the Association of Swedish Librarians and 
honorary president of the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations; Arundell 


Esdaile, secretary of the British Museum, vice- 
president of the (British) Library Association 
and editor of the Library Association Record; 
N. Georgescu-Tistu, librarian of the faculty of 
arts of the University of Bucharest; Marcel 
Godet, director, National Library of Switzer- 
land, Berne; Huga A. Kruss, director general, 
Prussian State Library, Berlin; Jordi Rubio, 
librarian, Biblioteca de Catalunya, Barcelona; 
T. P. Sevensma, librarian, League of Nations, 
and Monsignor Eugene Tisserant, director of 
the Vatican Library. In addition, it is ex- 
pected that France, Italy and at least three or 
four other countries will be represented. Some 
of the delegates are being sent by their coun- 
tries or by associations; the attendance of others 
is made possible by small grants from the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace and 
the Rockefeller Foundation through the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

THE National Industrial Recovery Act Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Edueation 


announces that 
churehes, hospitals and charitable institutions, 


schools, colleges, universities, 


supported by publie subseriptions, not operated 
for profit, except so far as they may be engaged 
in the operation of trade or industry, need not 
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come under the provisions of the National Re- 
covery Act. 

THE first allotment for school construction to 
be made by the Public Works Administration 
went to the Albion School Township in Noble 
County, Indiana. A grant of $3,700 was made 
to furnish 30 per cent. of the cost of building a 
three-room addition to the present school build- 
ing. Albion Township, as many other localities 
in the United States, found the addition neces- 
sary because of increased registration and addi 
tional subjects being taught. 

Ir is planned to open this autumn a new 
Catholie college for women, Ladyeliff College, 
at Highland Falls, New York. 

AN appraisal of the estate of William Col- 
gate, who died on March 7, 1932, at the age of 
ninety-two years, shows that twenty-two public 
institutions and organizations received $1,936,- 
886, of which $331,766, or 30 per cent. of the 
residue, went to Colgate University at Hamil- 
ton, New York. He left a gross estate of $3,- 
291,990 and a net estate of $3,084,250, of which 
$2,340,316 was in securities. The residuary es- 
tate, $1,105,886, was divided among seven or- 
ganizations, ineluding Colgate University. 
Gifts of $30,000 each were left to New York 
Post-Graduate Hospital and Medical School, 
American Female Guardian Society and Home 
for the Friendless, Home for Ineurables, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the American 
Museum of Natural History, the American Bap- 
tist Home, the Mission Society and the Ameri 
‘an Baptist Foreign Mission Society. The Wol- 
eott and Litchfield Cireulating Library got 
$25,000 and $5,000 went to the First Ecclesiasti 
eal Society of Litchfield, Connecticut. 

ROuLINS COLLEGE, according to the Associated 
Press, is inaugurating this year the policy ot 
requiring students to pay the full cost of their 
education, the first college to de so in this coun- 
try. A general fee for tuition, board and room, 
announced as considerably higher than com- 
parable charges in effect a year ago, has been 
set for the coming year under a new unit-cost 
plan. All new students will be required to pa) 
the new rate, and all students of last year who 
‘an afford to pay the full cost have been asked 
the cases of last year’s students 
afford to meet the increase, re- 


to do so. In 
who ean not 
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bates of the full cost will be made in the form 
yi scholarships. 

A NuMBER of requests for home study courses 
have been received by the Extension Division of 
the University of Virginia from those who for 
various reasons ean not take advantage of regu- 
lar schools this session. The largest number are 
rom recent high-school graduates who can not 
ittend college. Others and 
vomen beyond traditional school ages who de- 


come from men 


re advice or guidance in reading or study 
surses. Some are from those whose hours of 
ork have been shortened and who would like 
to use their spare time studying. George B. 
Zehmer, director of that 
plans have been perfected for carrying forward 


extension, reports 
teaching program in cooperation with other 
llezes of the state. Last year 797 students 


vere enrolled in these courses in rural and 


irban centers. This year extension class work 
be offered where requested by fifteen or 
The Extension Di- 


vision is also offering home study courses for 


ore prospective students. 


individual students. It is also collecting and 
furnishing information on other sources of help 
iffered by other agencies. In addition, plans 
are being made to offer directed reading courses 
These will 


include specifie reading assignments in a variety 


for recent high-school graduates. 


different fields of interest. Special assign- 
will be given that 
riginal work on the part of students enrolled. 


ments also will 


require 


UnpeR the American scholarship scheme of 


the English-Speaking Union fifteen British 
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public-school boys have come to spend one 
school year in various American private schools. 
By these scholarships, which were established 
six years ago by the Reverend F. H. Sill, head 
master of Kent School, Kent, Connecticut, a 
number of well-known American schools offer 
to seleeted British public-school boys a school 
year in America free of all cost, with the ex- 
ception of the necessary incidental, medical and 
traveling expenses. 

THE London Times reports that a bill has 
the Chamber of 

number of 


been introduced in Second 
Holland to limit the students of 
foreign nationality at Dutch universities. The 
number of such students is increasing, and a 
further large increase is considered likely un- 
less checked. Among the reasons given for the 
bill are the higher costs which such increase 
would involve for the government, the lack of 
room in the laboratories and hostels, and the 
desirability of diminishing the number of peo- 
ple with academic education. The rector mag- 
nificus will have power to refuse foreign ap- 
plications when he thinks fit. 


THERE will be twice as many students at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem this autumn as 
there were last year, according to figures made 
publie by the American Friends of the Hebrew 
University, Inc. Of more than 400 inquiries 
from prospective students, 236 came from Po- 
land, where the number of Jewish students ad- 
mitted to institutions of higher learning is re- 
There eighty-four inquiries 


from Germany. 


stricted. were 


DISCUSSION 


THE CONTROVERSIAL BASES OF 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 

CHARACTER, of all human attributes the most 
vital yet of all the most intangible, has held a 
unique position in our educational scheme. The 
solicitude for the child’s charagter is qme of the 
major cares of the entire educational process. 
To promote its development, to provide favor- 
able conditions for a healthy growth is the 
avowed purpose of every classroom activity, 
trom the kindergarten through the university. 
Yet nowhere is the task approached openly and 
With directness. Character is merely an all- 
important by-product. History, it is alleged, 





glorifies the great moral forces that motivate 
human progress, geomttry teaches appreciation 
of truth, literature exults in the human soul, 
and so all the way down the curriculum. The 
accepted system of character education (or lack 
of system) seems to be based on the hope that 
somehow the results of all these teachings will 
converge on the character of the child and send 
him out into the world with a strong moral fiber 
and a true sense of values. 

That this, in fact, takes place, that character 
is thus indirectly molded in the classroom to 
any appreciable degree is vigorously denied by 
all those who refuse to compromise with the 
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doctrine of “Transfer.” Even among the more 
conservative students of education there is little 
enthusiasm for current practises. Everybody 
seems ready to concede that character education 
is entitled to a new deal; that somehow a way 
ought to be found to teach the children in their 
own language and in terms of real situations 
what is right and sane and fair in human be- 
havior. 

Yet the evolution of a course of study de- 
signed-to teach character is unlikely in the near 
future, despite the universal admission that the 
spiritual welfare of the child has been hitherto 
neglected. The nature of man’s character has 
been highly controversial matter since time im- 
memorial. It has served as the battle ground 
for a thousand wars fought bitterly by philoso- 
phers through the ages. Let two educators at- 
tempt to work out a program of character edu- 
cation and strife is more or less imminent. 
What should be assumed at the outset coneern- 
ing man’s power to choose between right and 
wrong and concerning the reason for his coming 
into this world? It will be insisted by the one 
educator that man’s will is free and that he 
has a destiny in life—precisely what that may 
be is beyond the range of human visibility. 
This is his hypothesis; he will yield to no other. 
It will be as vehemently insisted by his ecol- 
league, particularly if the latter happens to 
represent the opposite view, that man is not 
free to choose between right and wrong, that 
he is most definitely a creature of his environ- 
ment and that his destiny is no more predeter- 
mined than that of a log on its way from the 
Canadian woods. On the one hand, it will be 
argued that all that is needed is to teach the 
child what is right and, if it be sufficiently well 
impressed upon him that it is to his advantage 
to do right, he will go out and do it. It will 
be argued on the other hand that the child is 
at the mercy of the many forces that crowd him 
on all sides. The task, therefore, is to gain 
control over these forces and ordain an environ- 
ment that will induce the right human behavior. 
Needless to say, no course of study will ensue 


from this conference. 

Should they be willing to compromise on the 
hypothesis, the one to yield some weight to 
environment, the other to man’s own will, there 
is still the question of religion to contend with. 
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That most of the ills afflicting us to-day are 
directly traceable to the supremacy of matter 
over spirit will be denied by few. No one ean 
view the mad scramble for the material things of 
life without seeing humankind at its worst, 
without recognizing in it elements of kinship 
between man and beast. And no one will quar- 
rel with the proposition that the paramount 
task of the home, the church and the school is to 
shift the emphasis from the material to the 
spiritual aspects of life. But how shall the task 
be achieved? 

It is held by some that spiritual growth apart 
from the Old Testament is unthinkable. It is 
held by others that the New Testament is equally 
indispensable. Others still would banish re- 
ligion altogether from the education of the 
young, would not teach children that they must 
be good because the Supreme Being, their 
Creator, has willed that man be good, but would 
rather teach that goodness was desirable for its 
own sake. And some would venture far afield 
and point out to the children the right and 
wrong in the social and economic scheme as well 
as in the behavior of the individual. 

Here, then, are some of the theoretical and 
practical differences that militate against the 
adoption of a plan of character education 
reasonably acceptable to all. It is quite proba- 
ble that the provisions for character training 
now in vogue, however inadequate, will continue 
unchanged for years to come. The need for a 
change and the desire may be there, but no 
agreement seems possible on the underlying 
issues. Some individual teachers with a genius 
for reaching out into the inner recesses of boys 
and girls may be able to bring out good char- 
acter lessons and teach them successfully in the 
classroom. But public opinion has not yet erys- 
tallized sufficiently to demand a definite program 
suitable for our schools. Barwer RupMAN 

THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL 

BosTon, MASSACHUSETTS 


WHAT ABOUT “PROBLEM” PRO- 
FESSORS? 

Ir is difficult to gauge to what extent a pro- 
fessor’s own emotional problems are reflected in 
his handling of students in the classroom. From 
hundreds of intimate studies of college students 
with certain problems it is obvious that their 
classroom or campus behavior is profoundly in- 
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fluenced by the state of their physical health, 
by the events of their past life, by their secret 
experiences and worries, by the emotional rela- 
tionships within their homes and parental meth- 
ods of handling and by their companions and 
recreational life. However, no such thorough- 
going study of “problem” professors has been 
made and inferences ean only be drawn from 
observation of their behavior. 

Like the students they teach, their own per- 
sonalities have been strongly conditioned by 
their own early childhood experiences and the 
The 


ship between their present personality traits 


handling which they received. relation- 
and their early background is often unrecog- 
nized and compensatory reactions are allowed 
unconsciously to develop unchecked by an 
understanding of their possible origin, by a 
critical evaluation or by an effort at modifica- 
tion. That the professor’s personality make-up 
has a great effect upon the reactions of students 
under his eare can searcely be denied. 
Personality traits which indicate emotional 
problems and attitude show themselves in the 
classroom in various ways. The fussy, worried 
professor to whom the most insignificant episode 
assumes the proportions of a world catastrophe, 
the professor who jealously protects his author- 
ity, excessively resenting anything which might 
even remotely be interpreted as insubordination, 
the dean who feels that every student who steals 
or lies is forever a lost soul, the professor who 
is secandalized at the bare mention of anything 
pertaining to sex, the depressed and chronically 
fearful, the timid, colorless, inhibited professor 
who gets no joy out of his work and who is 
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harassed and bullied by his students, the pro- 
fessor who looks upon his students as his natu- 
ral enemies, all indicate the need for a little 
searching inquiry. 

In considering the problems of students it is 
well for the college officer to keep clearly in 
mind the rdle which the professor may possibly 
What 


emotional reactions of his own does he bring 


play in contributing to the problem. 
to the classroom? How do the specters of his 
own childhood condition his attitudes and ways 
of handling problems? What demands does he 
make of students in the way of behavior and 
what are the rational and emotional bases for 
these? How do these demands fit in with our 
newer knowledge of the make-up of college age 
youth? We should strive to keep in mind the 
fact that much of the behavior complained of is 
thought to be serious, not because it is danger- 
ous to the welfare of the student himself, but 
because it is disorderly, upsetting and irritating 
to adults’ comfort and dignity. 

There must be this willingness on the part of 
professors and college officers to scrutinize and 
to criticize their own relationship to the prob- 
lem, their emotional attitudes, the standards by 
which they measure conduct, and their methods 
of handling a student, for it is obvious that in 
many instances the problems of the student lie 
not, as has always been supposed, in the student 
himself but in the way in which this plastic, 
impressionable creature has been handled by 
those who have touched his life as teacher and 
counselor. 

Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 
3ETHANY COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


SCHOOLS AT THE TURN 

Four thousand youngsters in Old Forge, Pa., 
shuffled into their schools one morning last 
week, romped out five minutes later. Unpaid 
for six months, their teachers were on strike. 

In New York City some 1,100,000 children 
registered and entered school. For them the 
Board of Education has approved a budget of 
130-odd million dollars, $2,000,000 higher than 
last year despite Mayor John Patrick O’Brien’s 
The board plans to fill two 


requests to prune. 





vacant superintendencies despite his orders not 
to. 

In North Carolina rural youngsters learned 
they might have to go to school six days a week, 
the legislature having raised the state-supported 
school term (by which every school board gets 
a minimum grant) from six months to eight. 
To enable farm children to work in the fields 
their school terms must be telescoped. 

To save fuel, schools were opened early in 
Michigan and Indiana (Time, Sept. 4). In Chi- 
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cago, where the teachers have not yet been paid 
in full for last term, the schools were to open 
two weeks late, saving $2,000,000. In Toledo 
they were to open three weeks late. Elsewhere 
in Ohio, one-third of the schools had no money 
to open. Last week the legislature was consid- 
ering means of raising $8,700,000 for the 
schools. It was also faced with a proposal to 
allot $3,000,000 in state aid to Roman Catholie 
parochial schools, the Catholics holding that 
they are entitled to aid since they pay taxes for 
public schools. Aid failing, they predict that 
Qhio’s public schools will be swamped with 
171,305 Catholic children. 

Last spring, with U. 8. city school costs de- 
flated by $73,000,000 and rural schools by $39,- 
000,000, some 2,500 schools were closed early 
to 290,000 children. At the same time total en- 
rolments had increased by 385,000. Last week 
the National Education Association reported 
that U. S. teachers are owed nearly $37,000,000 
in back salaries. Many a school stayed closed, 
notably in the South and Southwest. Elsewhere 
many a school opened on a limited budget, pre- 
pared to stick it out as long as money lasted. 
Arkansas and Oklahoma were planning to keep 
going on beer tax receipts. Louisiana could 
manage for seven or eight months, then perhaps 
save the schools with a liquor tax. 

Thus the current state of education, involving 
30,000,000 pupils and 1,000,000 teachers. For 
two years pedagogs have bemoaned their slow 
but steady deflation. Last week as the schools 
opened many of them felt more bitter than 
ever. U.S. industry seemed headed briskly into 
the stretch. U. S. education was still at the 
turn, far in the rear. Who would help it catch 
up? 

The U. S. Government is not in loco parentis 
to education, nor is it likely to be. Yet pedagogs 
who have been begging for federal aid took 
hope when the New Deal came in. Last June 
they began looking anxiously towards the white 
Department of the Interior building in Wash- 
ington, wherein is housed the U. S. Office of 
Education. Secretary Ickes had appointed a 
committee to canvass the nation for the ablest 


possible suecessor to U. S. Commissioner of 
Edueation William John Cooper. The commit- 
tee picked George Frederick Zook, 48, president 
of the University of Akron (Time, July 3). 
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Satisfied with his educational record (after 
working his way through the University of 
Kansas by driving a hearse he had taught mod- 
ern European history at Kansas, Cornell and 
Penn State), they were impressed by his having 
been a wartime propagandist under George 
Creel, a division chief in the Office of Education 
before he went to Akron. Methodist and Ro- 
tarian, Dr. Zook kept more free of local politics 
than most municipal university presidents. 

When Dr. Zook became commissioner he an- 
nounced he wished to bring experts frequent], 
to Washington, to confer and make available to 
all the nation their combined ideas. Exclaimed 
he: “I would like to see our conference room 
occupied by one such conference every week!” 
Since then Commissioner Zook has sponsored 
three gatherings. One had to do with plans for 
a study of methods for evaluating the work of 
high schools. Of much more immediate interest 
to educators was a conference at which school- 
men told administration officials how bad things 
are in their districts. Result of this was that 
Federal Relief Administrator Harry L. Hop- 
kins announced that relief funds would hence- 
forth be allotted to rural districts whose schools 
might otherwise be closed, and to rural and city 
schools for the education of illiterate adults 
(Time, Sept. 4). Chicago and New York have 
made plans for adult courses. But the Reliei 
Administration would not tell last week to what 
localities it was giving money, or how much. 

This week Commissioner Zook was to hold his 
third conference, a gathering of the National 
Council of State Superintendents and Commis- 
sioners of Education. Ordinarily they would 
not have met until December. Commissioner 
Zook invited them to convene in emergency ses 
sion to present their case to the Public Works 
administration (Secretary Ickes, chairman) as 
well as to the NRA. 

Not to be confused with the National Educa- 
tion Association or its Department of Superin- 
tendence, the council of state superintendents 
and commissioners is composed of the men who 
stand up for public education when legislatures 
are voting budgets. This week they were to dis- 
cuss “Meeting the Emergency.” President of 
the council is State Superintendent Charles Al- 
bert Lee, of Missouri. Once a rural school 
teacher, he is painfully aware that at a recent 
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meeting of rural Missouri teachers the question 

as asked: “How many of you will receive 
more than $600 this year?” Not a hand was 
raised. Superintendent Lee points out that the 
U. S. Government has designated $750 as the 
minimum per year for unskilled labor. 

To the superintendents in Washington this 
week Commissioner Zook was prepared to say: 
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“Out of the rapid procession of events it is 
difficult for anyone to select those which mean 
little and those which have significance for the 
long future. Whatever may be the direction in 
which they point, they are bound to affeet 
vitally the conduct of our educational system. 
... Let us resolve not to make the children pay 
for the depression !”—Time. 


REPORTS 


THE EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION! 

Tue Joint Commission has been in existence 
for six months—all too brief a period to per- 
mit any confident appraisal of the present out- 
look for education. In that time, however, we 
have employed every facility at our command 
in order to appraise the situation. 

What message do we bring to the teachers 
It is not a message of despair, 
We do not wish to under- 


of the nation? 
but one of hope. 
estimate the seriousness of the present crisis, 


ior to depreciate the dangers which lie ahead. 

For nearly four years the country has been 
in one of the most serious periods of economic 
stagnation of its history. As one reviews the 
impact of this period upon the public schools, 
a number of significant facts stand out. 

The period of the depression has reempha- 
sized to all thoughtful people the importance of 
The very nature of our civ- 
ilization makes imperative increased emphasis 


the publie school. 
on education. The depression has served to 
clarify certain characteristics of our civiliza- 
tion which are of great import to education. 
We have come to realize that we are living in 
a society in which intelligent cooperation as op- 
posed te ruthless individualism must be increas- 
Ours is a society in which 
profound changes are occurring with a rapidity 
that has never been equaled before in the his- 
tory of any nation. Ours is a society of tre- 
mendous complexity, dependent upon science, 
technology and specialization. Perhaps most 
important of all, we have come to realize that 


ingly emphasized. 


_1Coneluding part of the Report of the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education of the 
National Education Association and of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence to the Representative As- 
sembly of the National Education Association. 


our order offers possibilities for material, eul- 
tural and spiritual well-being which entirely 
surpass those held out to any other generation. 

Each of those characteristics of our eiviliza- 
tion carries with it inescapable implications for 
If we are to have less ruth- 
less individualism and more intelligent coopera- 


public education. 


tion, education must produce citizens capable of 
conducting their enterprises on a high level of 
cooperation. 

If rapid changes are to occur in our eco- 
nomic, political and cultural life, then we must 
have people trained to recognize the significance 
of these changes and to make the adaptation in 
individual and institutional life for which they 
call. 

As science, technology and specialization in- 
creasingly influence our ways of living, we must 
not only train scientists and technicians but also 
that these 
realize the social implications of their callings 


be sure scientists and technicians 
and appreciate the personal obligations to so- 
ciety of the man and woman of expert knowl- 
edge. 

If we are to realize the possibilities for mate- 
rial, cultural and spiritual well-being which sci- 
ence and the machine make possible, education 
must create citizens who not only understand 
the unique potentialities but who resolutely and 


continually demand the fulfilment of these pos- 


sibilities. 
This is all merely another way of saying that 
the whole trend of American life in recent 


decades, and particularly since the onset of the 
depression, has emphasized the fundamental im- 
portance of education to the state. 

The present situation opens up three possi- 
bilities for the future. These are chaos, revo- 


lution or evolution. The choice which we make 
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will determine the emphasis we will put on edu- 
eation. 

The first possibility is that we will continue 
to drift, as we did during the first three and a 
half years of the depression, permitting the 
swings of the economic cycle to gyrate with in- 
creasing amplitude until chaos results, eiviliza- 
tion retrogresses, and most of the things which 
we hold dear are swept away. Such things have 
happened before in the history of the race. 
They could happen to us. If this is to be the 
outcome the schools ean be closed to-morrow. 
In fact, that would be one of the best ways to 
proceed if chaos is our goal. But most people 
would preter some other solution. 

There is a second route. We might adopt 
some form of dictatorship. A competent dic- 
tator would probably straighten up the present 
mess in a year. Some nations have chosen this 
road to stability and prosperity. We may not 
be so far from it. The bankers are already 
virtually telling some cities what they may and 
may not do. 

If this is to be America’s way out of the 
present situation, or some similar situation in 
the future, we can close up many of the schools. 
A few must be kept to educate our rulers. A 
few more will suffice to give the elementary 
training required by those who are to be ruled. 
But most Americans recoil from dictatorship, 
whether of the Russian, the Italian or the Ger- 
man variety. The past experience of the world 
with oligarchies does not recommend this as a 
permanent solution. 

The third way out lies along the route of 
democratic evolution. If we take this road, it 
will be necessary to make fundamental revisions 
in many of our publie and private institutions. 
But we will make these revisions under demo- 
eratie control. This is the route which the 
great mass of Americans would prefer to take. 

But if we are to travel this road, education 
will have to become one of the most funda- 
mental concerns of the state. Democracy is 
never a perfect form of government. Its only 
hope for reasonable success depends upon the 
production of an adequate supply of intelligent 
leaders with large concern for the general wel- 
fare, and a great mass of followers sufficiently 
intelligent to require and to permit the leaders 


to make the revisions of our economie, political 
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and social institutions which changing condi- 
tions demand. 

It is these considerations which make so 
tragie the short-sighted view which certain 
vested interests have taken towards public 
schools and colleges during the depression. 

A small but active minority of business and 
financial leaders have so little realized the fun- 
damental importance of edueation to present 
stability and future progress, that they have 
permitted their influence and money to be used 
in a ruthless campaign, which has had as its 
aim the indiseriminate slashing of all public 
services. They have organized economic coun- 
cils, taxpayers leagues and other agencies de- 
signed to hammer down taxes at any cost. 

They have justified their selfish and reaction- 
ary activities under the indefensible economic 
doctrine that the depression was caused by 
publie expenditures, and that economic recovery 
is dependent upon a ruthless slashing of these 
expenditures. 

An illustration of the methods by which these 
short-sighted enemies of the people have sought 
to mislead the nation is found in an advertise- 
ment which recently appeared in a number of 
great metropolitan newspapers over the name 
of a large publie utility company. 

This advertisement carried the heading: 
“Why Don’t Taxes Come Down with Incomes?” 
It pointed out that the average man’s income 
had been cut to a mere fraction of the 1929 
figure; and urged that taxes should be similarly 
slashed. 

Here we have an example of the attitude 
which is more responsible for the recent depri- 
vations of the American people than any other 
single factor. This great utility organization is 
not worried by the fact that great numbers otf 
the American people have had their wages and 
salaries cut until millions are unable to pur- 
chase even adequate amounts of food and cloth- 
ing. What disturbs this company, to such an 
extent that it expends large sums for news- 
paper advertising which you and I help to pay 
for every time we use some gas or electricity, 
is that equally deep slashes have not been made 
in public expenditures. 

What this utility organization wants is edu- 
cational starvation equal to the physical siarva- 
tion which has threatened growing numbers of 
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r people since 1929. When the peasant stand- 
1 of living, to which millions have been re- 
ed, is matched by a peasant standard of edu- 
ng, this publie utility will be satisfied. 


[he time has eome to give a frank answer to 
selfish and reactionary vested interests, 
ch are asking, “Why don’t taxes come down 

incomes ?,”’ and which, under the cover of 

e depression, are seeking to wreck our system 
ree publie schools. 

School costs have not come down as some 

sted interests have advocated, because the 

erage man wants his boy and girl to have 
edueational opportunity which should be 

e birthright of every American child. The 
rage man has resisted the conspiracy against 

iblie edueation into which a minority of busi- 

ss leaders have entered. 

[he average man has had something to say 
mut school taxes. He has insisted that his 

shall not be made the victim of the eco- 


mic blundering of our so-called business lead- 
ers, Which a growing body of evidence is reveal- 
¢ to be a basie cause of the depression. It is 
nfortunate that the average man has not had 
equal ability to resist euts which have been 

ide in his wage or salary. 

It is time that those who are asking “Why 


don’t taxes come down with incomes?” should 


» answering some questions which are becom- 
ng increasingly annoying to the average man. 
Why is it that for nearly four years, while the 
verage man’s income was dropping to poverty 
levels, the business and financial leaders of the 
nation did little to stop this drop, but to de- 


and to spread the economically indefensible 
propaganda that the depression was due to ex- 
cessive taxation. 

Those who sit in the key places of business 
and financial control in this country have had 
in their hands half of the economie power of 
the world. What have they done with it? 
They have spent large sums for advertising in 
an effort to beat down expenditures for schools 
and other essential publie services. 

They have organized themselves into self-ap- 
pointed committees, which have sought to usurp 
the budget-making functions of the legally 
elected representatives of the people. 

They have been so little interested in the wel- 


+ > ys 


tare of the children of the average man that 
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they have made little effort to discriminate be- 
tween essential and non-essential publie services. 

They have employed clever lawyers to show 
them how to evade income taxes, which any so 
cially-minded citizen of great wealth should 
have been glad to pay in a period such as the 
present. At the same time, they have urged 
that the nation’s wealth is so meager that the 
schooling of the average man’s boy and girl 
must be limited to the rudiments of the 3 R’s 
and a narrow voeational training, lasting but 
a few years. But they have not told us what 
boys and girls are to do with their time when 
they leave school to enter a labor market al- 
ready glutted with twelve million unemployed. 

Only recently the textile manufacturers have 
resisted the proposal that child labor should be 
barred by the trade agreements which were be- 
ing worked out for the textile industry. 

It is high time that such peace-time “slack- 
ers” should be ealled to account. The “New 
Deal” is long overdue. There is no defensible 
reason why the average man’s income should 
have come down. The natural resources, the 
machinery of production, the workmen, the 
transportation facilities, everything essential to 
the maintenance of an American standard of 
living and of an American standard of edu- 
eating exist in unparalleled abundance in this 
country. 

It appears that under the slogan of the “New 
Deal” constructive forces are being put into 
operation, which will lift the nation from the 
economic morass in which it has been flounder- 
ing for nearly four years. When the seventy- 
third Congress recently adjourned in Washing- 
tion, it had completed what was described by 
one commentator as one of the most momentous 
one hundred days of legislative action in the 
history of the world. 

Whether this comprehensive effort to bring 
intelligence and cooperation into our economic 
life will be wholly successful ean not be pre- 
dicted at this time. It would be a miracle, if 
this pioneer attempt was completely successful 
in its actual administration. But there is one 
fact which is clear. The positive effort which is 
being made to do something. about the stupid 
economic impasse, which has afflicted us_ for 
nearly four years, deserves the constructive sup- 
port of all forward-looking citizens. 

If weaknesses develop in the methods which 
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are being used to put the wheels of our marvel- 
ous economic machine in motion, then these 
methods should be modified. We should never 
again be satisfied with a do-nothing policy, 
which permits millions to sink to a pauper level 
in the presence of abundance. All signs at 
present indicate that the American people want 
neither chaos nor dictatorship. They want an 
honest and continuing effort made, to work out 
under democratic control the revisions in our 
economic, social and political systems which the 
times demand. 

It is for this reason that we bring a message 
of hope, rather than one of despair. If the 
years which lie ahead are to be marked by a 
constructive and liberal policy, edueation is 
bound to be of inereasing importance to the 
nation. Between now and 1950 we are likely to 
witness a period of unparalleled educational ex- 
pansion and improvement. 

One of the phases of the “New Deal,” as it 
develops in the years that lie just ahead, should 
consist of a general overhauling of the pur- 


poses, scope and procedures of public educa. 
tion, in the light of the new demands of the 
twentieth century. In fact, such a reappraisal 
and strengthening of the influence of education 
is essential if the “New Deal” is to be something 
more than a mere “flash-in-the-pan.” 

It is these considerations, which justify 
courage on the part of those who work in the 
field of education. The twentieth century offers 
American teachers the greatest challenge ever 
presented to any group of professional workers. 
Are we ready to qualify ourselves to meet this 
challenge? Have we the intelligence and the 
courage to build a system of public education 
that will play a dynamic role in the develop- 
ment of the “New Deal”? If we ean give an 
affirmative answer to these questions, we may 
indeed look to the future with hope. 

JoHN K. Norton, 
Chairman of the Joint Commission 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE STABILITY OF RELATIVE EXCEL- 
LENCE OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


THERE is, I believe, a commonly accepted be- 
lief that high schools may be classified as 
relatively “good” or relatively “poor.” This 
certainly is the basic assumption underlying the 
functioning of accrediting bodies, such as state 
departments of public instruction, and of 
regional organizations, such as the North Cen- 
tral Association of Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges. It is also implicitly assumed that such 
relative excellence is a matter of considerable 
stability and uniformity. That is, it is com- 
monly assumed that a high school, if relatively 
good in one department or subject of instruc- 
tion, will likewise be relatively good in other 
departments or subjects, and, further, that this 
relative excellence will hold frem one year to 
another. 

It has been shown elsewhere’ that when high 


1H. H. Remmers, ‘‘The Achievement of Our 
High Schools—Results of the State High School 
Testing Program, 1930-1931,’’ Bulletin Purdue 
University, Studies in Higher Education XVIII, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 2, October, 1931. 


schools are compared in terms of average pupil 
achievement they vary enormously, so much so 
that as between the poorest accredited high 
school and the best in a large sample in Indiana 
there is no overlap. That is, the poorest pupil 
in the best high school is better in measured 
achievement than the best pupil in the poorest 
high school. It has also been shown? that 
evaluation of high schools in terms of pupil 
achievement yields a negligible correlation with 
evaluations in terms of the criteria employed 
by accrediting agencies such as those previously 
mentioned. Schools rated as “poor” by ac- 
crediting agencies are about as likely to be 
“good” when measured by pupil achievement as 
they are to be “poor.” 

2H. H. Remmers and O. C. Trimble, ‘‘ The Valid: 
ity of the Indiana High School Accrediting Cri- 
teria,’’ Bulletin Purdue Uniwersity, Studies in 
Higher Education XX, Vol. XXXIII, No. 2, Octo- 
ber, 1932. 

O. C. Trimble and H. H. Remmers, ‘‘ Measures 
of Educational Achievement versus Standards of 
Institutional Machinery as High School Accredit- 
ing Criteria,’’ Bulletin Purdue University, Studies 
in Higher Education XXII, Vol. XXXIII, No. ‘; 
March, 1933. 
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The data upon which these conclusions were 
based were obtained from test results of the 
State High School Testing Service for Indiana, 
a joint project of the four state institutions of 


hizher learning in Indiana.* The present study 


presents data bearing on the assumptions of 
the stability and uniformity of relative excel- 
lence of high schools mentioned at the begin- 
ning of the present paper. 

Specifically, the questions to which answers 
were sought were as follows: (1) How consis- 
tently do high schools maintain their relative 
positions from one year to the next in each of 
the high-school subjects? (2) How uniform is 
the relative excellence of high schools when 
achievement in any one subject is compared 
with every other subject? 

Table I summarizes the facts bearing on the 
first of these questions. 

This table presents correlations of high- 

TABLE I 
CORRELATIONS OF HIGH-SCHOOL AVERAGES BY SUB- 
JECTS 1930-1931 versus 1931-1932 








Subject Grade N r 

Purdue placement in English 9 17 47 

6c sé “é “6 10 16 36 

ee a as es 11 14 47 

«4 es Jo a 12 13 59 
Understanding and apprecia- 

tion of poetry 9 22 40 

‘é “6 ec 10 18 99 

‘4 ‘ec sé ‘ 11 16 44 

es vk. BE 12 13 24 

First year Latin 32 39 

Second year Latin ..... 26 .20 

First year algebra 38 72 

Plane geometry 32 =-.02 

Solid geometry 5 24 

Biology 24 27 

Physics 17 .29 

World history ; 30 .07 

American history .....ccccc0 32 31 

Average biecen 33 





_5 The organization consists of a committee, one 
from each of the four institutions, as follows: Dean 
J. W. Jones, Indiana State Teachers College ; 
Dean Ralph Noyer, Ball State Teachers College; 
Professor W. W. Wright, Indiana University; and 
Professor H. H. Remmers, Chairman, Purdue Uni- 
versity. The assistance of this committee and of 
the cooperation of the authors of the many tests 
used are here gratefully acknowledged. Limita- 
tions of space forbid the mention by name of the 
cengthy list of test authors, without whose expert 
service the studies mentioned and the one here re- 
ported would have been impossible. H. H. R. 
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school averages for each subject in one year 
with averages for the same subject the next year. 
With populations (N) no larger than those 
given, the sampling errors are, of course, large. 
But that the true correlations are low is evi- 
denced by the fact that the average correlation 
is only .33—approximately five per cent. better 
than a sheer guess in predicting the relative 
standing in one year from that of a preceding 
year. These results lend practically no support 
to the assumption of the stability of relative 
standing of high schools. In fact, they sharply 
challenge the assumption.* 

It is to be borne in mind that one factor, 
which might normally be expected to contribute 
to instability of this sort, was at a minimum for 
the two years in question—that of teacher turn- 
over. During the years of the economic depres- 
sion what has been said of another group of 
public servants in another connection held for 
high-school teachers generally: “Few die and 
none resign.” What the results might have been 
with a more “normal” turnover of teachers is 
at present wholly conjectural. 

A recent study® is of interest in connection 
with the data presented above. Bixler found, 
for example, that a high-school mark of 85 in 
24 different high schools in the Chicago area 
meant anything from a score of 75 to 180 on 
the National Council Psychological Examina- 
tion. He coneludes that a college admissions 
officer needs to know the quality of the high 
school from which the college entrant comes, 
and to use this knowledge in his admission pro- 
cedures. It is evident from the data of the 
present study that the quality of the high school 
needs to be determined each year, if by quality 
is meant the achievement of pupils. It is likely 
that the individual pupil should be the unit of 
accreditation for college entrance rather than 
the high school. 

The second assumption concerning the uni- 
formity of excellence in different departments 
and subjects can be tested by the intercorrela- 
tions of high-school averages for the various 
Tables 

4It should be noted here that the average relia- 
bility of all the tests (split-test method) on which 
these data are based was found to be .90 for ran- 
dom samples of 300 pupils for each of the tests. 

5 R. W. Bixler, ‘‘ Variable Standards of Marking 


in High School.’’ ScHoont anp Socrety, July 29, 
1933, pp. 159-160. 
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TABLE II 


3 or Hr 


Grammar and mechanics 


H-SCHOOL AVERAGES OF DIFFERENT SUBJECTS, 1930-1931 


Understanding 





: a and appreciation he 
of writing tae F ¢ E ioc. cb 
ee ee : Kore te Sake ak BF 
Grade ; = oe of = & & ° et S "= e 
— _——_ AN ae Aakeee BS & 
q 10 11 12 9 10 11 Le 
Grade N 78 
10 r 68 
Grade N 61 60 
Grammar and 1] r 59 C61 
mechanics Grade N 55 55 57 
of writing 12 r 44 19 41 
Grade N 60 57 60685—lsC5B50 
Q r 18 So 327 we 
Understanding Grade N 59 57 55 50 70 
and 10 r 3] 4] 36.216 =«61 
appreciation Grade N 67 70 6 49 65 72 
of poetry 11 r 02 .19 56 23 «CW 1 46 
Grade N 59 61 48 50 56 58 73 
12 r 26 20 21 .651 .65 .48 .44 
First year Latin N 69 71 56 49 60 63 72 64 
iat it r 20 427 ee ee 38 ht .25 37 
a ne ee N 64 62 47 45 51 52 62 58 82 
. r 23 21 19 .2§ 1 i a Sr eS | 
bs N 81 84 62 54 69 71 86 70 104 89 
First year algebra r .33 .17 .27 .20 .41 .09 .38 .44 .39 .35 
J N 65 67 50 47 56 58 68 60 82 72 99 
Plane geometry r 28 30 26 29 22 07 45 29 .86 89 .56 
, N 68 70 52 46 60 60 72 59 87 72 86 82 
American history r -.07 .06 .25 -09 .09 .28 .33 .18 .17 .30 .51 .28 
. s N fo 44 54 48 60 61 73 63 83 78 103 78 8s7 
World history r 8 15 07 05 .24 30 .24 17 .30 21 28 .40 51 
Biology N 58 56 48 43 54 55 57 49 63 58 78 65 69 64 
- r 15 .04 13 -.25 —.04 —14 -.04 —10 .04 .03 .24 .29 .23  .28 
Pavetes N 47 51 39 37 42 41 53 46 60 49 70 56 66 70 43 
. : r AS .39 (30° 24 221 22 320 49 86 6&1 .49 .86 128 48 .06 
II and III present such intercorrelations for subjects, or as compared with the intercorrela- 


two different years. 

The numbers of high schools for these corre- 
lations, especially in Table II, are considerably 
larger than those for Table I, because of the 
fact that for Table I it was, of course, neces- 
sary that a school use tests in the same subject 
two years in succession. Many schools that nor- 
mally would have done so had, in 1931-1932, 
severely curtailed budgets. 

In the tables, the correlations of each of the 
two tests in English with each of the other sub- 
jects was calculated by grades, since the various 
high schools administered these tests in one or 
more grades, but not necessarily in all four 


grades. 

As might be expected, the intereorrelations for 
the two English tests are quite substantial as 
compared with their correlations with other 


tions of subjects other than English. The 
greater uniformity of high-school efficiency (as 
measured by achievement of pupils) in English 
than that in other subjects is without doubt the 
result of the obvious fact that the same teacher 
is much more likely to be teaching English to 
all four grades, than that a teacher will be teach- 
ing any particular combination of two or more 
other subjects. In other words, what we have 
in the intereorrelations for English is more 
nearly a measure of uniformity of teacher per- 
formance, apart from the rest of the learning 
conditions operating in the high school, than we 
have in the case of the other intercorrelations. 
Table IV brings out these facts in a more 
immediately perceptible form. The data of 
this table are derived from Tables II and III, 
the intercorrelations of the two English tests 
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TABLE III 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF HIGH-SCHOOL 


Purdue placement test 
in English 


Grade 


10 


9 1] 12 9 
Grade N §1 
Purdue 10 r 43 
acement Grade N 47 48 
est in 1] r 61 53 
English Grade N 41 40 
12 r ao 32 55 
Grade N 29 S37 26 33 
Under 9 r .o9 36 34 bl 
standing Grade N a 25 233 2 
ind 10 r —13 29 24 .36 .33 
pprecias Grade N 24 24 24 21 34 
tion 11 r 380 37 .60 47 86 
poetry Grade N 23 23 20 22 29 
12 r 33 OF 16 49 76 
ee N 50 47 43 38 = 38 
si ae. + 6 2 ee ae 
ae - . e . 
ene ee r -.06 35 11 .05 14 
ee ee N 53 51 46 42 40 
rae CeO ee . r ae 26 2¢ @) 36 
eto a a oS 
arte = : r 22 49 .66 .29 .33 
a cee N 45 43 39 35 34 
_ r 02 .42 .00 .24 «11 
Solid geometry . |. SS 
° 4 17 .08 18 -—.12 37 - 
esti. ties wm one & & 
cies ot a a oe ae oe 
= — N 45 46 41 39 37 
World histor) r .33 .387 .40 .37 .38 
ie N 43 41 39 37 33 
oe r -—13 —.02 -.02 .05 —.06 
iit N 31 33 28 26 21 
= r 13 = = «.03 F) 43 «4.14 -. 
being treated separately as shown in the table, 


n order to show the relatively greater uniform- 
ot excellence in this subject as compared to 
the other academie subjects. 

The salient fact, however, is the lowness of the 
correlations throughout. The data of Tables I] 
to IV give only a slight shadow of support to 
the assumption that high schools are uniformly 
“good” or uniformly “poor.” In this connec- 
tion the very significant fact must be reiterated 
that, for any given year, high school averages 
in the state show approximately the same 
amount of variability in any given subject as 
do the scores of individual pupils in a typical 
In other words, it is not the rela- 
tive homogeneity in achievement of the high 
schools which brings about the low correlations. 


high school. 





AVERAGES OF DIFFERENT SUBJECTS, 1931-1932 
Understanding 
and appreciation - = a 3 ae " 
of poetry Sa Me 7 B 5 a oO. rc is Pe o6 
Pes Oa mo Sp OoR E.R 8 tS 
Grade Saag ewuMs S's 5 a 
mS Ole rt SO ras 
0 2 2 
3 
.38 
27 26 
28 .17 
ga $2 28 
20 .25 .19 
3 29 25 62 
29 2-.12 .59 
36 3 st 25 74 
oo 4: 26 .26 45 
6 6 7 1G 33 IS 
87 85 .37-.01 .39 .45 
3 38 28 67 GA &4 18 
44 36 16 .26 26 48 29 
9 9 7 2 27 30 4 28 
11-.21 .41 .32 -.16 .08-.59 .20 
3 29 27 64 57 74 19 65 28 
Aa 2 OF: se 3 27-.11 .15 .32 
so 3k BF GS 63 7 15 69 26 69 
45 .05 .17 .59 .47 .89-.17 .35 .26 .58 
31 28 26 56 58 73 15 63 25 58 6) 
36 .27 11 .16 .43-.05 .43 .12-—.29 .20 .26 
20 17 16 44 41 53 12 51 21 45 46 39 
03 .07 .50 .41 -.04 .32 .04 .16 .62 .04 .30 -.11 
There are genuine and wide differences in the 


of the same high school in different 
That is, there is relatively little uni- 


standing 
subjects. 
formity in the relative excellence of the high 
schools represented by the samples used in this 
study. 

It this that 
average achievement of high schools actually is 
or is judged to be of importance in acerediting 


follows from in so far as the 


procedures, admission to college, and the like, 
the facts must be known not only for each par- 


ticular year, but they must also be known for 
each of the various subjects. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Correlations of average standing of the same 
high schools in the same subjects warrant the 
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TABLE IV 
AVERAGE CORRELATION OF EACH SUBJECT WITH ALL OTHER SUBJECTS 





1930-1931 1931-1932 


Purdue placement test in English Grade 9 vs. Grades 10, 11, 12 57 46 
Grade 10 ‘* Grades 9, 11, 12 59 43 
Grade 11 ‘‘ Grades 9, 10, 12 54 6 
Grade 11 ‘‘ Grades 9, 10, 12 45 40 
Understanding and appreciation of poetry Grade 9 vs. Grades 10, 11, 12 62 43 
Grade 10 ‘‘ Grades 9, 11, 12 52 33 
Grade 11 ‘‘ Grades 9, 10, 12 52 27 
Grade 12 ‘‘ Grades 9, 10, 11 52 38 
Purdue placement test in English versus Understanding and appreciation of poetry 
Grade 9 versus Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 wot 20 
Grade 10 ded Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 30 25 
Grade 11 es Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 38 34 
Grade 12 a Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 26 46 
Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 versus Grade 9 34 A 
Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 ‘¢ Grade 10 ol okt 
Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 ‘¢ =6Grade 11 20 44 
Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 ‘¢ Grade 12 .30 24 
Purdue placement test in English with all other subjects (Understand- 
ing and appreciation of poetry not included) Grade 9 15 14 
Grade 10 16 24 
Grade 11 .20 20 
Grade 12 12 21 
Understanding and appreciation of poetry with all other subjects 
(Purdue placement test not included) Grade 9 21 21 
Grade 10 16 32 
Grade 11 25 27 
Grade 12 2! .20 
First year Latin with all other subjects .30 .33 
Second year Latin xin A tine ik of 33 29 
First year algebra se es ie 40 .26 
Advanced algebra oe hee i .08 
Plane geometry hia had pk ie 38 .26 
Solid geometry a ea de .08 
American history ee ae sg 31 .24 
World history silo me cs .30 34 
Physics Ts Jt 3D 19 


Biology — si = = Rj Ad 


conclusion that there is little stability of rela- chologically valid prerequisite for college 
The average of the obtained ecor- achievement, the individual pupil’s achievement 
is the important consideration. 

H. H. ReMMeErS 


tive standing. 
relations is .33. 
Intercorrelations of average pupil achieve- 


ment in the various subject-matter offerings of PURDUE UNIVERSITY 





high schools lead to the conclusion that there 
NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 

hich schools A Handbook of the Curriculum. Pp. 164. Shore- 
ae , ome wood Junior-Senior High School, Milwaukee. 
From these two conclusions it necessarily fol- 4 Manual of Extra-Curricular Activities. Pp. 136. 

Shorewood Junior-Senior High School, Mil- 


is little uniformity in the relative excellence of 


lows that for purposes of accrediting or eertifi- 


ati for college entrance the high school is est 
cation for college entrance the figh school 1S LEHMAN, Harvey C. and Sruarr M. SToxe. 4 
not the proper unit. It is too variable from Work Book in Educational Psychology. Pp. x 


+152. Prentice-Hall. $0.80. 
; : Orpison, THOMAS J. Children, Inc. Pp. 294. 6 
far as achievement in subject-matter is a psy- plates. Stratford. $2.00. 


year to year and from subject to subject. In so 





